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Economic Reforms and 
Financing Education 

K.M. Joshi* 

Education is an economically and socially productive investment. 
The concept of educatiort being a function of state has recent origin, 
both in the Occident and the onent. In many developing countries, edu¬ 
cation is financed and provided predominantly by the state. The ex¬ 
pansion of education therefore depends on fiscal resources. In the early 
80s and 90s a major economic crisis surfaced in many developing coun¬ 
tries. As a result the governments of various developing economies have 
followed a policy of macroeconomic stabilisation and have introduced 
certain structural reforms. The policy of a sustainable fiscal position 
through reduction in the fiscal deficit-GDP ratio to be brought about 
by containing public expenditure seems to be the only way-out. 

TTie adverse macroeconomic conditions which initiated die eco¬ 
nomic reforms in many developing countries envisage short term 
stabilization and long term structural adjustment policies and would 
definitely result m cuts in public fmancing for education. At the same 
time, the potential contributions of households are limited by the cur¬ 
rent financmg arrangements Various studies have revealed tiiat, the 
per capita household expenditure on education in developing coun¬ 
tries has not shown any sigmficant increase. In case of India, according 
to Tilak, "the elasticity of expenditure on education (measured as per¬ 
centage increase in expenditure on education for a unit increase in total 
expenditure) of the households is much less than the elasticity with 
respect to government expenditure". The results are underinvestment 
m education and an untapped willingness of households to pay for 
education. 

Many times, financmg arrangements also result in the mi^allocation 
of public spending on education. There is evidence, derived from van- 
ous studies that returns to primary education are higher than returns 
to secondary education, which in turn are higher than returns to higher 
education. In spite of this, in many developing countries, governments 
heavily subsidize higher education at the cost of primary education. In 
higher education, mvestments in some specializations yield better pri¬ 
vate and social returns than in others, but public spending is not dis¬ 
tributed accodingly. As a result a large number of graduates are pro¬ 
duced in the fields like humanities, commerce etc while there is short¬ 
age in other fields. 

Many educationists have advocated the role of state in education 
because externality effects of education are significant. Social benefits 
are far greater than benefits perceived by individuals, and private mar¬ 
kets fail to provide optimum education relative to its social merits. Sec¬ 
ondly, to ensure equality of opportunity m education, state funding of 
education becomes necessary. Thirdly, education is subject to technical 
economies of scale and it is more convenient for government than pri¬ 
vate individuals to provide it. But the adverse macroeconomic condi¬ 
tions and the new economic policy indicate containment of public ex¬ 
penditure in most of the developing countries. 


Editor: 
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The question of concern here is, where should 
public financing of education end and where should 
private financing begin? The research analysing al¬ 
ternative mixes of public and private financing of 
education does not suggest any theory of optimum 
mix of these two sources of financing. This paper is a 
modest attempt to present some pobcy options in 
context of economic reforms for developing coiin- 
tries. 

Policy Issues of Concern 

Various policy issues and options have been sug¬ 
gested by various academicians. Here, we discuss 
some of the options tiiat can be widely used by de¬ 
veloping countries: 

(A) Recovering the public costs of higher education 
and allocating the slate spending on the basis of 
social returns hierarchy; 

(B) Establishmg a credit market for education, espe¬ 
cially higher education; and 

(C) Encouraging the growth of private schools as 
well as decentralizing the management of pub¬ 
lic education. 

Recovering Public Costs and Reallocating 
Resources 

In countries where students receive tutition free 
higher education or pay partial tuition fee (when con¬ 
sidered the total cost), an important step would be 
to charge tution fee to recover at least part of the cost 
of providing higher education. The concept of tui¬ 
tion free and partial tuition fee should be confmed to 
low income students. These charges would bnng m 
substantial mcome (revenue) without reducing 
enrolments. A similar policy with less horizon of 
implementation could be introduced at the second¬ 
ary level too. 

But this concept cannot be brought m at primary 
level. The role of government has to be vital. Two 
reasons for state action are the imperfections of the 
capital market, and the belief that there is social ben¬ 
efit from education not captured by the student. The 
first of these would suggest loans to parents as the 
appropriate remedy, but there are two difficulties. 
First, the education is of primary benefit to the child, 
who cannot enter into a legally bindmg contract to 
repay. Secondly, the child can have only a limited 
influence over educational choices made by the par¬ 
ents. If these problems are compounded by those re¬ 
lated to social benefits, then the form of subsidization 
and state financing becomes more appropriate 


The revenue or fiscal resources generated should 
be allocated at the level where social returns are high¬ 
est In general they should be reinvested in educa¬ 
tion because the social pay ofis to additional invest¬ 
ments are at le^t comparable with the returns to al¬ 
ternative investments in physical capital and social 
infrastructure. With the increased cost recovery m 
higher euid partially in secondary education, the 
economy's total resources (household and state) for 
education would increase. This policy would brmg 
a chcinge in the allocation pattern of public expendi¬ 
ture towards the level and type of education while 
considering the highest social returns. The shift to¬ 
ward greater private financing would improve the 
quality of student selection and performance on one 
side and would also brmg the concept of ''equity" to 
forefront through expansion of education for lower 
income groups. 

Establishing Credit Market in Education 

With the fiscal containment, especially visible m 
higher education, it would be feasible to give greater 
role to private sector m financing with the introduc¬ 
tion of widely available student loans and a limited 
number of selective scholarship. The available loans 
would enable the students to finance the current edu¬ 
cation against future mcome. Thus, the problem for 
lower income students would also be solved and edu¬ 
cation would not be limited to applicants with nec¬ 
essary funds at the time of enrolment. Along with 
this, the government could provide scholarships to 
low income students to fmance tuition as well as liv¬ 
ing expenses. 

But this criteria would create problems in the 
long run and lose its sustamabiLty because an mcreas- 
ing number of students would come forward to en¬ 
rol m higher education. So it would be feasible for 
cost recovery to have widely available student loans 
and selective scholarships to be awarded on the ba¬ 
sis of economic need and academic potential. This 
would boost up the mcentives of better performance 
of students in higher education and make students 
of poor families ease their financial burden. 

The concept of education is not much popular in 
the developing countries. No doubt, the fiscal con- 
stramts will bring this concept to light durmg the 
course of tune. In implementation of these schemes, 
the collection costs are likely to be high, at least ini¬ 
tially, and default rates may be substantial. Since the 
cost of lending to students may be too large for fi¬ 
nancial institutions to absorb without prohibitive 
interest charge, the provision of government guar¬ 
antee becomes necessary The extent of this scheme 
at secondary level is complex because the cost recov- 
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ery is difficult In this way, the state can meet d\e re¬ 
quired investment in education. 

Private Management and Decentralizing 
Management 

In many developing countries, in the adminis¬ 
tration of primary and secondary schools, the gov¬ 
ernments seek a highly centralized management and 
restrict the operation of trust (community-run) and 
private schools. Complex centralization implies an 
excessive amoimt of bureaucratic delay in making 
decisions, and it also entails, probably an incapacity 
to take proper accoimt of changes in local needs and 
desired practices. The levied restrictions range from 
outright prohibition to strict control over fees, cur¬ 
ricula, teachers' qualification and salaries. Among 
these restrictions, some of the restrictions like fees 
etc, need to be relaxed and some need to be contin¬ 
ued to control/thwart fraudulent operators and to 
maintain the standard as well as efficiency. 

For all this, a greater extent of decentralization 
IS needed. Some academicians oppose decentraliza¬ 
tion on the ground that, "decentralization destroys 
the capacity of the central government to direct local 
authorities to meet long range national needs for 
training personnel. It prevents progressive adminis¬ 
tration from imposmg high standards of public mo¬ 
rality and efficiency on backward local authorities". 
But this cannot be thought of largely with adverse 
macroeconomic conditions. Secondly greater decen¬ 
tralization, including more leeway for private and 
community schools, would also improve efficiency 
within schools by encouraging greater competition 
among them. If competition mcreases, better educa¬ 
tional services are available, the costs fall, leading to 
wider choices of schools for parent and students. This 
in turn increases tiie efficiency of the school. 

To make all these policies more effective, the fol¬ 
lowing issues should be taken into account; 

(1) The current major sources of inefficiency in the 
education, m terms of provision and fmancing, 
and an analysis of various ways to eradicate it 
though various policies. 

(2) Various possibilities for recovering costs. The 
willingness of the household to pay for educa¬ 
tion alongwith the magnitude of extra revenue; 

(3) The extent of improvement m efficiency and eq¬ 
uity through various policies. 

These policy options in ccmtext of economic re¬ 
forms do not suggest complete implementation of 
various policies at one go. The suggested reforms 
need to be carried gradually in different phases. The 


time period of each phase may vary from one to other 
developing country according to its social, political, 
and economic conditions. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Implications in Teaching 

Shamshad Hussain*’ 


The fundcunental issue related to the success in 
a teaching-learning situation refers to the concept of 
individual differences. The idea that two individu¬ 
als cannot be similar in all aspects of development 
because every individual is unique, has revolution¬ 
ised the thoughts of the teachers^ educationists and 
the administrators, in general, and the psychologists 
in particular. Gallon, Calell and Allport very much 
emphasised the uniqueness of man. Individuals dif¬ 
fer in respect of physical, mental, social and emotional 
developments, besides other developments. The in¬ 
dividual differences lie not only among different in¬ 
dividuals but also within individuals. There are two 
types of individual differences — mter and intra in¬ 
dividual differences. 

By inter-individual differences we mean differ¬ 
ences among more than one mdividual. For exam¬ 
ple, if 50 individuals are compared m terms of intel¬ 
ligence, it is observed that they differ on this vari¬ 
able. However, it is to be observed that in spite of 
differences on the scores of an mtelligence test 
most of the subjects obtain average scores, a few of 
them are on positive side indicating higher level of 
intelligence and a few of them fall on negative 
side, exhibiting lower level of intelligence. It 
means that majonty of persons are of average mtelli- 
gence and remaining represent deviation from the 
average. If the scores are plotted on a graph, the graph 
presents a normal-probability curve or a bell shaped 
curve. 

The nature of a normal distribution of scores on 
personality, intelligence, aptitude, achievement or 
interest clearly indicates the notion behmd measure¬ 
ment of individual difference. On the other hand, 
there is a case of intra mdividual differences i.e dif¬ 
ferences within the individual on different dimen¬ 
sions or magnitude. An mdividual may differ on the 
magnitude of musical, clerical, mechanical, medical, 
political or persuasive aptitude. He may be average 
on most of the aptitudes but on some of them he is 
extraordinary and on remaining ones he is poor. 
Under such circumstances while giving him advice 
or counselling his proficiency is to be considered If 

*Vice-Chancellor, Nalanda Open University, Bihar & 
Prof. & Head, Deptt. of Psychology, Patna University. 


the differences within the individual on a dimension 
or ability are measured and plotted, the curve 
emerges as a normal probability curve. 

While talking of inter and intra individual 
differences, one finds that in the former there is one 
trait or ability and many individuals, whereas in 
latter there is one individual and many traits or abili¬ 
ties. 

In the light of inter and intra individual differ¬ 
ences, it becomes clear that there is difference in abili¬ 
ties and traits of mdividuals and this difference is to 
be measured for diagnostic purpose and makmg pre- 
dichon of success or failure. This very realisation gave 
birth to psychological testing. Various psychological 
tests were developed for measuring personality char¬ 
acteristics, mtelligence, aptitude, mterest, level of 
achievement and aspirations, etc The test scores 
clearly present a picture of mdividual differences on 
various dimensions. If ttiese differences are accepted, 
then proper guidance and training can be given to 
the students. 

The basic implication of the concept of individual 
differences in a leammg and teaching situation is to 
prepare teaching materials and mstructional meth¬ 
ods befitting the needs and capabilities of different 
students involved in learrung The teacher mvolved 
m teachmghas to consider the basic fact that the same 
teachmg materials and the mstruction cannot be ef¬ 
fective m the case of all the students who are exposed 
to his teaching. Five fingers are not equal and same 
IS the case with the classroom students A very sim¬ 
ple but fundamental issue relates to the mtelligence 
of the students. A group of students would differ m 
terais of intellectual growth. Students, on an aver¬ 
age, possess normal level of mtelligence but some of 
them are supenor and remaining are mferior or re¬ 
tarded Now the groups classified into three catego¬ 
ries are the average, the superior and the retarded 
and, hence, a smgle teacher cannot effectively teach 
the three groups of students equally if he is provid¬ 
ing the same materials and following the same in¬ 
structional method. The superior group may be frus¬ 
trated as it is not getting the required materials which 
can stimulate the potentialities. In the same way, the 
retarded group carmot grasp what the teacher is try¬ 
ing to communicate. Thus, the inferior and superior 
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students in terms or intellect cannot be benefited by 
the teacher and its result may be the failure of drop¬ 
out. 

The same case can be cited in the field of apti¬ 
tude which is a specific ability and not a general abil¬ 
ity like intelligence. Some of the students sittmg in a 
science class may not have scientific aptitude and 
hence may not find science course interesting and 
stimulating though they are intelligent. In the area 
of mterest, which refers to likes and dislikes or at¬ 
traction and aversion, one finds that the students sit¬ 
tmg in a classroom may not possess equal interest m 
learn mg the syllabi, even though they are intelligent 
and also have aptitude which refers to abilities. In 
the same way, the students may differ in respect of 
their attention, concentration and comprehension, 
and hence the teacher, while delivering a lecture, can¬ 
not expect the same return from all the participants 
who want to acquire knowledge. Those who are 
handicapped because of their poor comprehension 
and concentration may not respond well. The teacher 
has to realize this basic problem and only then he 
can adjust his teachmg to the differential needs and 
capabilities of the recipients, otherwise he would 
be frustrated in his attempt to communicate his 
ideas 

The mdividuals may differ among themselves 
from the viewpomt of their family background and 
social problems, mcluding social adjustment and 
emotional maturity The students belongmg to socio¬ 
culturally or economically deprived family back¬ 
ground may not be effectively taught at par with 
those students who come from an advantaged group 
as they get enriched, stimulatmg and challenging 
environment at their homes which facilitate faster 
learning. Hence it is natural that the responses and 
alertness of the students commg from two types of 
home conditions will be different demandmg teach¬ 
er's appreciation of the problem and respondmg ac¬ 
cordingly failmg which he may not attract a group 
of students who need higher attention and special 
treatment In the same way the students sittmg m a 
classroom may not avail benefits of teachmg because 
of some problems relatmg to home, health, social and 
emotional adjustment/maladjustment. There are 
many students who have a feeling of inferiority, emo¬ 
tional irritation, shyness, introversion etc and conse¬ 
quently centre around these traits cind constitute a 
different group demanding attention of the teacher 
for their support. There are students who create prob¬ 
lems in the classroom to compensate for their inferi¬ 
ority and to prove that they are superior. Their ab¬ 
normal behaviour may sometime make them prob¬ 


lematic and disturbmg to the classroom atmosphere. 
The teacher has to pay attention to this behaviour 
and may try to locate the root of the problem. 

All the above cited facts point toward the appre¬ 
ciation and acceptance of the fundamental principle 
of individual differences and their implications in 
teaching. A successful teacher is guided by this very 
fact and tries to adjust his teaching to the differentii 
needs, capabilities, mterest and demands of his learn¬ 
ing group. Though it is not an easy task to match the 
teachmg to the varying requirements of the students 
who differ in many respects, an artist teacher fully 
moulds his teaching procedure to make it suitable to 
the students of varying abilities, interests and per¬ 
sonality by paying mdividual attention or repetition 
or by providing some enriched materials. He knows 
the art of stimulatmg mterest even within such stu¬ 
dents who lack interest by giving examples from 
daily life situations The teacher is also supposed to 
use different languages during his lecture, if possi¬ 
ble, as the students listening to his lecture may not 
be equally efficient in understanding the media of 
instruction bemg used by him It is a common obser¬ 
vation that some teachers and all the students in 
many colleges are not fluent in a single language. 
This would have a damaging effect on tose students 
who are not atuned to the language bemg used by 
the teacher. Hence, a successful teacher should be flu¬ 
ent in different languages, atleast m English and 
Hindi, so that he can cater to the requirements of the 
students. Tt is more important m Hindi speaking 
belts. 

Jf we examme these various issues related to the 
implication of the understandmg of the concept of 
the individual differences in the field of teachmg, we 
have to emphasize the need for mdividual attention 
which is feasible m small classes. The picture is quite 
different, as m most of the educational institutions, 
size of the class is too large inhibiting the teacher's 
effort to pay individucd attention to the students who 
have different abilities, interests, personality charac¬ 
teristics, family backgrounds, levels of achievement 
and aspiration, concentration, comprehension and 
adjustment, etc. The educationists and the govern¬ 
ment have to take such steps as to provide small class 
group either at school or college level so that the 
teachmg is adjusted to cater to the varying demands 
and requirements of the students. Further, the teacher 
must be framed in a way to enable him to adjust his 
teaching skill to the four basic requirements of any 
educational system; What to teach, when to teach, 
how much to teach and how to teach. These four ba¬ 
sic tenets of learning and teaching procedure point 
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towards die differential needs of the students, their 
maturationai level, and the load of learning materi¬ 
als and finally, the skill and art of teaching. All these 
aims can be attained if the teachers and the adminis¬ 
trators have full realisation of indvidual differences 
and their implications in teaching. An artist teacher 
is fully aware of his position as a communicator in 
the classroom which has students of varying abili¬ 
ties, interests and personality. He accepts the limita¬ 
tions of his students, besides their assets. A compre¬ 
hensive educational programme is to be planned to 
make the teaching more effective to all by consider¬ 
ing the basic fact that every individual is unique and 
his potentialities can be developed by exploring them 
at an early stage and by providing suitable teaching 
techniques and learning materials in the nght direc¬ 
tion. 

The variables on which mdividuals differ are 
numerous and can be located along a wider dimen¬ 
sion, i.e. physio-psycho-socio-cultural, economic and 
political dimension. An artist teacher is that person 
who acknowledges the differences among the stu¬ 


dents by keeping all these dimensions in mind and 
gives treatment to the diversified population accord¬ 
ingly It is a difficult task to achieve for a single teacher 
but by providing proper orientation to the teachers 
from time to time this task can be made easier. The 
University Grants Commission (UGC) has taken a 
sincere step towards meeting this by introducing ori¬ 
entation programmes at staff training colleges in dif¬ 
ferent universities for the teachers. This programme 
is also required at school level so that students can 
be motivated from an earlier stage. If the teachers 
are properly counselled in developing a correct ori¬ 
entation towards their skill, responsibilities and ef¬ 
forts to meet individual differences they will prove 
to be an asset for the students 

The higher education can be made highly fruit¬ 
ful and classroom discipline can be maximally 
achieved if the heterogenous population sitting in the 
classroom is motivated and involved in leammg 
which is possible only when a teacher becomes a 
counsellor and uses teachmques of teaching in the 
background of the concept of individual differences 
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TODAY'S YOUTH & GANDHI 

Beena Shah* 

Yash Pal Singh** 


Introduction 

India today has a variety of difficult and rather 
intricate problems in the social, economic, educa¬ 
tional and political spheres. Even after fifty years of 
freedom, we have not been able to find satisfactory 
solutions to the challenges of poverty, low produc¬ 
tion, unemployment, student unrest, wide spread 
corruption, atrocities against women, exploitation of 
the poor, costly elections, class cind caste conflicts, 
communalism and violence, etc. The moral fibre of 
the people has weakened to the extent beyond im¬ 
agination and needs very hard efforts to strengthen 
it. Unscrupulous pursuit of material welfare, with¬ 
out any ethical values, has eaten up the very vitals of 
our national life and culture. In such a situation, the 
only hope of the nation is its' youth which alone is 
capable to regain its security, prosperity and honour. 

Youth is the phase of life in which one is sup¬ 
posed to achieve biological, social, economic and 
material mdependence. The age group of Youth is 
considered by the social scientists usually 20 to 35 
years. Youth is the most important asset and strength 
of any nation. It can, and does, play an important 
role in the development and uphftment of a nation 
Youth has been found to be a distinct social category, 
not because they form the majonty of a nation's popu¬ 
lation, but due to reasons of the specific characteris¬ 
tics, need, psycho-social traits and patterns of behav¬ 
iour. Youth are the human property of the nation 
They represent strength, vitality and vigour and that 
is why they are thought as the hope for the future of 
a nation. 

Youth are carriers of culture, custodians of na¬ 
tional honour and trustees of the freedom of the coun¬ 
try. They occupy a vantage position from where they 
immensely influence the government as well as so¬ 
ciety at large. They are treasures of human resources 
of the nation having a lot of talents dormant in them, 
and if tapped in the right direction, would bear great 
fruits. They are stonehouses of energy and knowl¬ 
edge, if given the right approach they can work won¬ 
ders. 

Modem Youth of India 

In spite of all dieir energy, enthusiasm and cour- 

*pTofessor & Director, ** Lecturer, lA.S.E, M./.P. 
Rohilkhand University, Bareilly-243 006 


age, today's Indian youth have continuously been 
loosmg a balanced perspective of and orientation 
towards social reality. They are mostly without any 
sense of perspective and progressive, sane ideology. 
For this, both the characteristic features of this pe¬ 
riod of personality development aind striking imbal¬ 
ance in the modem social order are to be held ac¬ 
countable This is why youth is exploited and mis¬ 
guided by various vested mterests. Moreover, the 
existing education system has failed to put meaning 
and relevance of education in the minds of the In¬ 
dian youth. Thus, our educational system and our 
youth do not respond to the compulsions of our so¬ 
ciety Youth have become an idle lot of luddites and 
wasted resource of the nation. They have lost their 
faith in thie system, are alienated from the society and 
they have very marginal contribution to the cause of 
the nation. The growing sense of insecurity and lack 
of a sense of right direction have forced the youth 
not to take any risks. 

No doubt ours is an age of 'Angry and Hungry' 
generation. The youth seems to be more hungry than 
angry, as 'hunger' is reflected mto 'anger', because 
of frustration arismg out of unmet goals and loss of 
faith in the system. But certainly this anger is not ide¬ 
ology-based. No student leader is having support of 
mor than a handful of students. Problem increases 
as and when youth, masquerading as students, are 
exploited by the political bosses for their political and 
economic ends. 

If one goes deeper, it appears that youth unrest 
IS also one of the symptoms of the existing 'system- 
crisis' that ails our country. Despite our so called com¬ 
mitment to establish a social order where justice — 
social, economic and political, prevails in all walks 
of life, our economy, pobty and society are becoming 
more and more inegalitanan. 

This is the result of the neglect that our contem¬ 
porary youth is posing a threat towards the integrity 
of the nation, soaety and their personality itself. They 
need proper care, education, work opportunities, 
health, nutrition and other welfare facilities. They 
must overcome the mud of idleness and their ener^ 
gies must be chanelised in flie proper way to turn 
them productive and useful for the society. The prob¬ 
lems of youth are not theirs alone. They are the prob¬ 
lems of the society at large and these should be shared 
by all those who are capable of it. 
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The National Policy on Youth (1988) envisaged 
the creation of opportunities for the development of 
personality and functional capacity of the youth of 
the country "Bekari hatao (abolish idleness and un¬ 
employment)" was one of the declared objectives of 
this policy Other major objectives were — "to instill 
in the youth a deep awareness of and respect for the 
principles and values enshrined in our Constitution 
and a willingness to strengthen the rule of law; and 
to help in developmg m the youth qualities of disci¬ 
pline, self-reliance, justice and fair-play..., a scientific 
temper m their modes of action and tliinking." 

We have enough policies and plans but what is 
lackmg IS the implementation No sign of change is 
evident in the conditions of youth. They are still fac¬ 
ing the crisis they were facmg before the implemen¬ 
tation of this policy. What tears are being shed, from 
all comers of our country about growing threat of 
destruction of youth energy, are all crocodile-tears 
until we do something concrete for them 

Modem Youth and Gandhi 

In retrospect, we are convinced beyond doubt 
that the only practical way to resolve our difficulties 
in a lasting manner is to turn once agam to the ideals 
of Gandhi, study them m depth and find proper so- 
lutiorvs for our ailments. He is one of those whose 
influence and relevance never die but shine more and 
more with the passage of tune It is his philosophy 
alone which can change the course being followed 
by our youth 

The burden on modem Indian youth is much 
greater than what their previous generations had 
Although the problems faced by modem youth are 
numerous, one can identify the major problems af- 
fectmg the youth most. These are — poverty; aliena¬ 
tion; character-crisis and value degradation; unem¬ 
ployment; insecurity and drugs & drinks. All other 
problems are mostly a by-product of these problems. 
Let us discuss these problems and their possible so¬ 
lutions with true Gandhiem spirit 

Povcrfy 

Poverty is a sin. Nothing has caused more tears 
m the world than the impact of poverty on the man- 
kmd Majority of the Ind lan population does not have 
enough food to eat, houses to live and clothes to wear. 
Reasons behind this are the madequate social, eco¬ 
nomic, political and educational systems. 

The most important cause of poverty is the total 
failure of our existmg educational system. Unless we 
change this bookish education — which teaches one 


not the dignity of labour and productivity but pro¬ 
duces a tie-suit culture and a feeling of alienation 
from those who are not doing table work — we are 
not going to achieve our aim of eradication of pov- 
erty^. The education system needs to follow the prin¬ 
ciples of Gandhi^s basic education. Gandhi defined 
education as "drawing out the best in child and man 

— body, mind and spirit." Present education deals 
mainly with one aspect, namely — mind — and ex¬ 
cludes the remaining two, namely—body and spirit 

— from its fray. Gandhi wanted education linked 
with productivity and therefore to be self-sufficient. 
We are, at present, modifying our educational sys¬ 
tem by adding the concepts of "Vocational Educa¬ 
tion" and "Socially Useful Productive Work" in the 
line of Gandhian educational thoughts i.e. Basic Edu¬ 
cation. 

Gandhi wanted the system of education to be 
economically self-sufficient because, as he said it, free 
education can hamper child's self-confidence and 
self-reliance. In his views, one will become economi¬ 
cally self-reliant, after completion of his education, 
by die use of the craft he learnt for self employment. 
Basic Education establishes the dignity of labour and 
in turn makes people self-reliant resulting in total 
eradication of poverty. Poverty is the root cause of a 
lot of other problems faced by our youth and Gandhiji 
was determined to abolish it from our society. His 
basic concept of equality is m complete accordance 
with his aim of removal of poverty He believed that 
a hungry man cannot be fed with doctrmes Even 
God, as Gandfii put it, must come to him in form of 
bread 

Aheniitwn 

Alienation is another problem being faced by our 
youth. Our youth is the most abenated element of 
our society and it is very conscious of its abenation 
making the problem more acute Our youth is alien¬ 
ated from tlie masses and their problems, from the 
system and its shortcommgs and from the self This 
alienation of our youdi from self and masses is not 
only causmg them a lot of mental agony but leading 
them towards destruction To Gandhi, alienation 
meant fear, craze for luxuries and exploitation of man 
by man. All these things are evident in our modem 
youth. They are idle and inactive due to the mount¬ 
ing frustration in them alongwith the age; caused by 
their failures m adjustment with the nature, society 
and system The alienation of our youth has resulted 
from their mability to cope with the system and from 
their inaction which cuts them off from the society. 
Their alienation, too, can be eliminated only by 
changing the whole system accordmg to Gandhian 
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views. Unless and until the system provides the 
youth opportunities to perform something construc¬ 
tive for the service of the society, to synthesize their 
personality, it is unpossible to reach the end of elimi¬ 
nation of dienation. 

Character crisis 

The third problem of great concern is the exist¬ 
ing character crisis in our youth. It expresses itself in 
the forms of corruption, bribery, sexually deviant 
behaviour and anti-social, anti-human activities. This 
problem is closely knitted with the problem of value 
degradation. Values in youth are contmuously dete¬ 
riorating. Values in direct connection to societies, are 
the concepts related with morality These are the 
norms set by the society for the common welfare of 
masses. If values within a society are crumbling, there 
is no doubt that the society itself is going to get ru¬ 
ined. 

This weakening of moral fibre is a product of 
growing materialism in the society and in the world 
at large Men have an inherent urge for acquisition 
of material objects. This urge has become stronger 
and stronger with the passage of time and is directly 
proportional to the technological and scientific ad¬ 
vancements. 

Gandhi does not oppose the industrialization 
completely but ask to follow it widi social and ethi¬ 
cal considerations. He wanted only those mdustries 
to be set up in India which was aiming at fulfilment 
of societal needs rather than individual wants. His 
opposition to machmery cannot be interpreted as his 
negative attitude towards science and technology In 
fact he was for the industrialization without exploi¬ 
tation and against the acquisitive spirit of modem 
mdustries. He believed that "a science to be science 
must afford the fullest scope for satisfymg the hun¬ 
ger of body, mind and soul" Today's industrializa- 
ticm fails to achieve Gandhian ideology 

Both, the system and the youth, are responsible 
to turn materialism mto spiritualism and thereby 
challenging the problems of character-crisis and 
moral degradation. The system is to be changed com¬ 
pletely in accordance with the Gandhian spiritual¬ 
ism. The youth have to have self-control and disci¬ 
pline in order to follow the ethics of the society and 
in line with the humanity. Gandhi, remarked that "the 
duty of renunaation differentiates mankind from the 
beast. There is no deliverance and no hope without 
sacrifice, disapline and self-control." 

r 

Unemployment 

Unemployment is another reason held responsi¬ 
ble for poverty, frustration and personality disorders 


in youth. The growing unemployment is credited to 
industrialization without considermg social needs, 
inadequate educational system, unfair attitude to¬ 
wards labour, growing population and materialism 
prevalent in society and the youth. 

Gandhi was very much concerned with this prob¬ 
lem of unemployment and he strongly held the view 
that a nation or society cannot make progress till all 
of its members are constructively involved m pro¬ 
duction and thereby become self reliant. His views 
on industrialization, demanded it to consider the 
human and societal needs and not mere fulfiLment 
of acquisitive spirit of a handful members of the so¬ 
ciety. He was in favour of production by the masses 
rather than mass-production to win employment for 
one and all. 

Insecurity 

The most vital problem of our modem youth is 
deep rooted insecurity. This msecurity expresses it¬ 
self in the form of communalism, casteism, regional¬ 
ism, violence, unrest, terrorism and indiscipline. They 
fmd themselves in a state of Ktmkartavya Vimurha 
meanmg, a state of ignorance of aims, goals and al¬ 
lied actions leadmg to these goals Let us discuss 
briefly and explicitly the ideas and objects leading to 
different components of insecurity 

The three important modes of expresson of inse¬ 
curity, namely—communalism, casteism and region¬ 
alism, can be combined together for the integration 
of our country. In this regard, Gcindhian views are 
uppermost importance Although he frequently 
termed himself as a pure Hmdu, his concern with 
religion was limited to its ethical part only The crux 
of our national problem is that we want integration 
and unity, m our country, and at the same time we 
want to perpetuate the very thmg tiiat has kept us 
apart i.e. reUgion We want to identify our people not 
as Indians, but as Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Jews. We do not stop at this and go on 
asking whether one is Brahmm, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
Shudra, Pathan, Syed, Ansari, Shia, Sunni or what. 

If we really want abidmg unity in this country, 
we are not gomg to get it merely by having a com¬ 
mon language, a common scnpt and a common this 
and that. Such patch-work integration will lead us 
nowhere If there is one thing that we need very 
much, it is a common culture, a common Indianness, 
a common set of Sanskaras. What this country needs 
most of all — today more than ever before —is the 
implied syncretism fusion, the uniting into one 
whole. It is chimaerical to hope to build a socially 
viable Indian nation by the mere process of mtegra- 
hon There can be no integration of religious com- 
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muni ties. Let us face this brutal fact without further 
ado. 

Many of our leaders, social and political, vainly 
hoped that India, having declared itself a secular 
state, would have nothing further to do with religion. 
But our hopes were soon blasted when political pun¬ 
dits, one aft6r another, came out of their religious 
hiding to tell us that Indian secularism — like Indian 
socialism — was a thmg apart, that a secular state 
was not a non-nehgious state but a mulh-religious 
one. Once we accepted the claims of religion, not only 
for survival but for covert encouragement and pa¬ 
tronage, a pretty good case was made out for a mili¬ 
tant Hindu India, a well reasoned out neo Hitlerian 
movement of revanche. And why not? 

We cannot have a cake and eat it at the same time! 
If it IS religion — the hollow outer shell of religion — 
that we want, we shall have to give up our dear 
dream of national imity If on the other hand, we are 
genuine and smcere about our clamour for national 
integration, if our patriotism is not hypocrisy and a 
cloak for our hidden mfra-nationalistic dnves, then 
let us take the first step towards making India a na¬ 
tion, one and whole, rather than a motely crowd of 
feuding fools Let us axe the root of exteriorized reli¬ 
gion, the vulgar exhibitionism that puts one Indian 
against another. We should help to build a genuinely 
secular India. That alone is gomg to help our coun¬ 
try and particularly to our youth by eradictmg 
casteism, communalism and regionalism completely 
from them and society at large. 

Violence, unrest, indiscipline and terrorism 
prevalent m our youth, can be tackled by providing 
them a goal to work, jobs to omit unemployment and 
poverty and thereby fmishmg their insecurity Talk- 
mg about goals, Gandhi once said “India must have 
a dream to work for — an exciting, adventurous pur¬ 
pose. No nation can survive for long unless it has a 
dream to work for." 

Drug Addiction 

The consumption of tobacco, alchohol and other 
drugs is increasing in our youth Drinking is no 
longer considered an evil but a normal activity of all 
those who belong to high society, the elite. The 
present day youth is fasemated by its charms The 
detenoratmg values can be credited to the result of 
this mtoxication caused by drinks and drugs. 

Present policies on liquor, and drugs too, are a 
mockery. The government earns quite a large amount 
as excise-duty from wme, tobacco & drug busmess 
which it uses for the welfare of masses. But, the gov- 
errunent fails to acknowledge the fact that, for every 
one rupee earned through these shops, the society 


has to spend atieast five rupees There were social & 
economic reasons, rather than moral or ethical ones, 
due to which Gandhi was in favour of Total Prohibi¬ 
tion. Economically, when society pays atieast five 
rupees on drinks, it gets back only one rupee ex¬ 
pended by the government on the society, if we for¬ 
get corruption Socially drink & drugs carry with 
them a lot of crimes agamst humanity as well as 
against the society Thus one has good reasons to 
believe that this evil, of tobacco consumption, drink¬ 
ing and takmg drugs, should be completely elimi¬ 
nated from our youth and from the whole country. 

Conclusion 

Given the necessary guidance and motivation, 
the youth are sure to rise to the highest peaks of suc¬ 
cess in various spheres. During the last few decades, 
they have already registered quite remarkable 
achievements m technology, sports, arts, sciences and 
politics. Our youngmen are second to none m this 
wide world With proper trammg and encourage¬ 
ment, they can break all records without much diffi¬ 
culty 

But our youth needs to follow certain basic 
things. They have to prefer simple and austere liv¬ 
ing, hard work, clear goals, strong character and de¬ 
termination, social and political awareness and a will 
to change the system as per the requirements of the 
present world aimmg at the preservation of human 
race. Gandhi has given them a ‘talisman' which fits 
very well with their needs This he stated as — 
“whenever you are in doubt, or when the self be¬ 
comes too much with you, try the follow'ing expedi¬ 
ent — Recall the face of the poorest and most help¬ 
less man whom you may have seen and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use 
to him and you will find all your doubts being melted 
away " He was very correct when he suggested 
youth, '"root out fear from your hearts and malice, 
put an end to violence and mterneeme conflict, keep 
your country free " The essence of what Gandhi 
taught us was not that we should displace violence 
altogether, but that we should reduce it wherever 
possible, for the very good reason that most destruc¬ 
tion (though not all) is av'oidable and unnecessary 

Gandhi also insisted that our j^outh should give 
atieast one year of his Ifie to the nation and the soci¬ 
ety. He should work for the welfare of masses m this 
period rather than that of his own. He also recom¬ 
mended that our youth, if they are eager enough and 
the situation permits it, should take up the revolu¬ 
tionary task of total transformaton of the system to 
mobilize the masses Otherwise, they are sure to re¬ 
main locked in barren intellectual exercises 
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Promotional Strategies for Distance Teaching Institutions 

Experience at the Calcutta Regional Centre of IGNOU 

C.K. Ghosh* 


Recognition 

Recognition happens to be the most vital issue 
related to the promotion of distance education (DE) 
institutions The most common question asked by Uie 
would-be learners 15 whether or not the degree/di¬ 
plomas of the DE institutions are recognised 

As far as IGNOU is concerned, its degrees/di¬ 
plomas have been recognised by UGC (vide Circu¬ 
lar No. Fl-8/92(CPr) dated February, 1992) and thev 
have the same status as the degrees/ diplomas of any 
central and state university It is also recognised b> 
AIU and thus IGNOU degrees'^diplomas are recip¬ 
rocally recognisable by an) conventional university 

In spite of the abovesaid official recognilion, 
learners have faced pmblems when they ba\e ap¬ 
proached other universities tor admission, Several 
conventional universities would not rccogncso a RA 
from IGNOU for admission to their MA 

In view of above, it has been felt that the first 
and foremost activity regarding promotion of UE 
programmes should be that of IGNOU authorities 
seekmg recognition/equivalence of the degrees/di¬ 
plomas from all other univei sitios ot the country 1 he 
same has to be done also from institutions ot higher 
learning like Indian Institutes of Management, Indian 
Statistical Institute, IITs etc, Moreo\ er, effort should 
be made to obtain from UPSC, PSCs official circulars 
regarding recognition on similar lines as trom UGC/ 
AIU. 

Strategies Adopted at the Calcutta Regional 
Centre, IGNOU 

(a) lujormation Leaflet 

A 4-page mformation leaflet has been prepared 
consistmg in a nutshell the aims, objectives, activi¬ 
ties (like admission and evaluation), instructional 
system and achievements of the university, the de¬ 
tails of the programmes (i.e. eligibility, fees, etc ) 
launched by the university and the names and ad¬ 
dresses of the study centres m the region The differ¬ 
ent facets of openness also figure in the leaflet This 
leaflet is sent to all schools, colleges, university de- 

*Senwr Regional Director, IGNOU Regional Centre, 
Bikash Bhavan, Salt Lake, Calcutta-700 091 


partments, research institutes, state government de¬ 
partments, banks, NGOs, etc 

(h) Students ' Handbook and Prospectus 

IGNOU prints fresh Students' Handbook and 
Prospectus every year and these are on sale during 
the admussion period. Thus the unsold hand bo ol^ 
of the past years become officially defunct But they 
contam vital information most ot which do not be¬ 
come outdated So use is made of such literature by 
circulating them to anybody who seeks mformation 
in some detail beyond the scope of the information 
leaflet Before circulating them seals aie put which 
are cLsunder: 

i) NOT FOR SALE 

FOR INFORMATION ONLY 

^- ,- .-I 

11) SOME INFORVIATION GIVEN IN THE BOOK¬ 
LET REQUIRE UPDAIION BLTT MOST OF IT 
WILL BE USEFUL 

(c) Exhibition 

The regional centre has been regularly partici¬ 
pating at Career Fairs like Career Cluidance Mela or¬ 
ganised annually bv Gorkha Hill Council at 
Darjeeling, INFO-EXPO organised annually by by 
INSDOC It also takes part at the CALCUrfA BOOK 
FAIR, which is Hie largest of its kmd in Asia Study 
centres are also encouraged to take pari in local book 
fairs IGNOU self-instructional print materials are 
displayed at exhibitions Video programmes of 
IGNOU are also screened at such exhibitions Simi¬ 
lar cxJiibilions are also organised dung iiolding of 
tele-convocations at the regional centres 

(d) Media Coverage 

We have been able to utilise the media (Newspa¬ 
per, AIR and Doordar,shan) to a reasonable extent 
Some regular featuies are asundei . 

■ Articles ore published m newspapers, it possible 
in special columns like Kajer Bajai m the 
Anandabazar Patrika, the most popular Bengali 
daily This column appears every Mondav' and 
deals in career options and opportunities. 

■ Press Notes are released from hme to time, par¬ 
ticularly during launching of new programmes 
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■ Local dailies give reasonably good coverage of the 
induction meetings, inaugural functions of study 
centres, etc. 

■ Press Information Bureau had been conducting 
Press Conferences annually free of cost. 

■ AIR/Doordarshan organises talks, interviews of 
the Regional Director quite frequently. Calcutta 
Doordarshan has prepared a documentary enti¬ 
tled Mukta Vismmdyfilaya. 

m Special coverages get done m all the forms of me¬ 
dia of important prograiiunes like Tele-convoca¬ 
tion' and 'Regional ^minar on Student Support 
Services in Distance Education'. 

(e) Other methods 

Generating awareness about IGNOU happens to 

be a round-the-year activity Apart from the modes 

stated earlier, several other activih^ done which are 

asunder; 

■ Awareness talks at academic institutions, (i.e. schools, 
colleges, university departments) Several institu¬ 
tions approach IGNOU for such talks and IGNOU 
also influences academic institutions located in 
cities/towns having enrolment potential to organ¬ 
ise awareness programmes. 

■ Talks at Academic Staff College (ASC) during Orien¬ 
tation Programmes and Refresher Courses • Having 
DE as a topic is now a common feature of any ori¬ 
entation programme or refresher course conducted 
at the Academic Staff Colleges of the conventional 
universities m West Bengal. So through talks de¬ 
livered at ASCs it is possible to disseminate the 
information to a diverse group of teachers who 
can subsequently apprise their students and peers 
at their parent institutions. Thus it is possible to 
reach out to a large group of potential learners. 

■ Awareness talks are also organised at benevolent or¬ 
ganisations : Benefit is taken of their missionary zeal 
for further dissemination of information. All such 
awareness talks are supplemented by audio/video 
programmes of IGNOU so that people get sensi¬ 
tised to the teaching potentials of the electronic 
media. 

■ Publicity IS «/s£> generated through some special cat¬ 
egory learners like the following: 

■ Gold medalisis of IGNOU — So far the Calcutta 
Regional Centre of IGNOU has produced five 
gold medalists, i e., toppers in tfie country in 
their respective disciplines. They are felicitated 
at a special function and they are urged to dis¬ 


seminate information about IGNOU to the gen¬ 
eral public. 

■ Special letters are written to successful learners of 
Postgraduate Diploma in Distance Education and 
Master of Arts in Distance Education. They are 
reminded that the knowledge they have ac¬ 
quired is something unique in the context of 
evolution of teaching metfiodology in our coun¬ 
try. They are also requested to disseminate the 
information about DE to the general public. 

■ Learners of Postgraduate Diploma in Higher Edu¬ 
cation (PGDHE)find a special place in our Student 
Profile as they are teachers of colleges, universities 
and institutions of higher learning. They are so in¬ 
fluenced that the information about IGNOU can 
be made to reach their students and peers. Since 
an Extended Contact Programme of ten days' 
duration is an annual feature at the regional 
centre for the learners of PGDHE, the opportu¬ 
nity IS utilised for the said purpose. 

IGNOU Projects as Resource Materials 

Many IGNOU programmes like MBA. Diploma 
m Rural Development, Diploma in Tourism Studies 
and even BA/BCom/BSc have project components 
The learners are supposed to undertake some project 
work as a partial requirement of the fulfilment of their 
degrees/diplomas. 

At the Calcutta Regional Centre of IGNOU, learn¬ 
ers are encouraged to prepare their projects in such a 
manner that they can be used as resource materials. 
For example, the Application Oriented Course m 
Human Environment (which is a component of B.Sc. 
ni Yr) has a project component and the learners were 
guided to study several aspects of environmental 
pollution and their remedies. Some of these projects 
are being used by the Public Health Engineering 
Department of the Government of West Bengal. These 
projects were displayed in an exhibition held on the 
occasion of the centenary celebration of Sir Ronald 
Ross's phenomenal work of location of malaria para¬ 
site m anopheles mosquito. These were very much 
appreciated by the visitors, some of whom were sen¬ 
ior teachers and researchers in the field of Zoology. 

■ Special Franking Marks like IGNOU takes higher 
education to the doorsteps of the learners have been 
given on the IGNOU envelops. 

■ Attempted push sale of Ties, T-shirts, Pens etc. 
with IGNOU logo during special gatherings has 
yielded some positive result. 

■ Every year a cultural function is organised on the 
IGNOU Foundation Day. 
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(f) Pre-admission guidance and counselling 

Pre-admission guidance and counselling happen 
to be the most vital component of the promotional 
strategy. A lot depends cm how this area is managed. 
Coming for admission to a DE institute happens to 
be the first exposure to a new methodology for many 
learners. So, they have many queries, doubts and 
confusion which need to be clarified suitably This 
task is being handled at the Calcutta Regional Cen¬ 
tre of IGNOU in the manner detailed below . 

A Front Desk has been created at the regional 
centre which is called the 'Enquiry Counter/ An at¬ 
tempt has also been made to do a similar thing at the 
study centres. The study centres are semi-permanent 
establishments manned by part-time staff and so the 
'Enquiry counter' is made to operate on specific days 
at specified times. Since manpower is short, an effort 
is made to mfluence the customer (i e. student, guard¬ 
ian or any such person coming for makmg an en¬ 
quiry) to extract the basic mformation from INFOR¬ 
MATION BOARDS on display These contain the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

■ Names of the study centres with addresses, phone 
numbers, and list of programmes for which these 
are activated. 

■ The detailed scheme of IGNOU instructional sys¬ 
tem. 

■ The text of the Circular from UGC and AIU re- 
gardmg the recognition of IGNOU degrees/diplo¬ 
mas 

■ The scheme of evaluation followed at IGNOU. 

Over and above these, a wooden rack is main- 
tamed where the Programme Guides, brochures of 
different Schools, some self mstructional prmted 
materials are displayed. A mention has already been 
made about the Basic Information Leaflet. These are 
kept for free distribution, 

Every visitor is guided to first study the Infor¬ 
mation Boards. If he has any further query, he asks 
the man at the Enquiry Counter and if he is not satis¬ 
fied then he is asked to meet any senior official at the 
regional centre. 

A very important facet of openness is that the 
learners have the option of free choice of elective 
courses. Learners generally fail to appreciate the sig¬ 
nificance of this opportunity which is not provided 
by any conventional university Even if they have a 
realisation of this special feature, they normally can¬ 
not select according to their aptitude. Some special 
counselling is done provided a candidate approaches 
the centre for such service. 


Concluding Remarks 

The promotional strategies tried out at the Cal¬ 
cutta Regional Centre of IGNOU have yielded some 
results which are evident from the below mentioned 
figures of yearwise enrolment 

AcademtcYear 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 

Students'Enrolment 2565 3137 5174 7545 10810 118S0 

Position among Regional 10'*' 8'*' 5**’ 3"^ 3"* 3"* 

Centres m Terms of Enrclment 

It shows a steady increase over the years, which 
shows that IGNOU is catching up with public im¬ 
agination m West Bengal. 

However, there are factors which impede the 
growth, the most vital among them bemg the dehv- 
ery system In spite of best possible efforts the deliv¬ 
ery system of study materials and other literature has 
not been m a satisfactory shape This causes disen¬ 
chantment about the university among the public. 
Efforts are on to decentralise the process of distribu¬ 
tion and also possibly printing. This may bnng m 
some improvement. 

Manpower is yet another problem The average 
number of visitors per day includmg students, guard¬ 
ians, general public is about 200 (there are periods 
when this number shoots up to about 1000). And 
durmg the entire office hour the telephone remains 
busy The regional centre does not have any recep- 
tiomst or ciny telephone operator With great diffi¬ 
culty it is somehow possible to entrust one person 
with the task of handling enquiries and telephone 
calls. Now, taking the average figure of 200 as basis 
if we presume that 2 minutes are spent for each 
person then the total time required is 400 minutes 
which IS almost equivalent to the total working 
hours in a day. Over and above these, there are 
telephone calls. Moreover, everyone expects that 
he/she will be heard by the head of the office A 
balance needs to be struck to reach an optimal situ¬ 
ation taking care of the capabilities of the regional 
centre and the expectations of the people. It is high 
time that every regional centre, in particular those at 
the metropobtan cities be at least provided with a 
Public Relations Assistant. 

However, with all the limitations, the promo¬ 
tional strategies, as stated earlier, have met with rea¬ 
sonable success. The activities of the regional centre 
had its most conspicuous recognition by way of the 
decision of the Government of West Bengal to launch 
its State Open University in the name of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose and that it would follow 
the approach of IGNOU as regards its programme 
delivery. 
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Towards Self-discovery 


Shri Kiishan Kant, Vice-President of India, delivered the Convoca¬ 
tion Address at the Sixteenth Convocation of Sri Sathya Sai Institute 
of Higher Learning (Deemed University). He said, "This is the mo¬ 
ment when we must journey towards self-discoverj'. To ask ourselves 
as to what is that sub-conscious resource which has kept us together 
as Indians, and in spite of the chaotic diversity of caste, creed, reli¬ 
gion, faiths, tempers, approaches and attitudes why we still feel as 
Indians. My answer is that, we feel intuitively one because India's 
ancient tradition in Dhijrmu provides us the platform on which to 
unite ' Ejtcerpts 


It IS cT\icial to remember that 
each md'Vidual has a strong and 
pon'ertui role ii\ shaping the des- 
t!n\' of hijin.in]tv Creativity, 
v>'hetrief moral oi spiritual, ex¬ 
presses itseit through the indi¬ 
vidual It IS this cieafiv'itv which 
trail'-I’oiHf- ordiiivU'. iiumans into 
eNtraorvlin.ii’, pci'.cmalities capa¬ 
ble ol gioat deeJs v\!iich change 
che ut 1 islctj \ 

\’aturt' ha- endoue.l all tui 
man heiiigs n ith tree u ill It is rhjs 
tiee \\ ill \\ hii h " hen exercised in 
the intejt si (d larger goaK and pui 
poses, releast's toices that shape 
tile[let tr. ecle-tinv ot all huiuan- 
il\' riiL- hroatl s\','t‘ep ot history, in 
it-^ Ill iliei ini d expaiisi* is otter, gal- 
^aiustd hv Ti'rces he\ ond human 
(-•entu'l ‘ [ ..omprelierision In this 
enormini- Vvidtli of time and 
spate e\ en tluiugli tht- indi\ itiual 
U-oks -ijiail dud pouerle-''', 'Aith- 
oiit hnn the vei\ ompiehensi- 
hle toixe- whu h inme histor\ 
bfC('iiie ettete 1 tie individual acts 
at ti\.> rlirren*nt planes -- one, 
within Itu piivsical 1 units tii ore s 
i*wn I’eing and the other, on the 
hmitle-s co-miL plane. It is tjuite 
jHissihle that given one's own 
phvsiCiil ind niuital iiniilations, 
human' remain onl\ dnnlx eogni 
/ant ot the enormous loRes w hicii 
are astir w ithin But vv hen one re¬ 
alises one's own potentialities <>ne 
assumes a cosmic pi resonaiity 1 he 
concept ot the Upainstja./ "1 am th«' 


divine flameg "Ahimn Brahma^^nu " 
IS about the most subtle expression 
of the teleological dualitv w^itliin 
huoians 

Cl fa reminds us that the di- 
V ire IS waiting for the right mo- 
iciimt lor His arnxal in order to 
uphold 'D/j7r/i/t7 and save those 
who are wedded to it 
^afnhlia:i'iviii Vii^gc" is at 

once, a pxnveitul e\p>rossion or (lie 
unlimited psotentialitics ot the Di- 
Vme as well as His willingness tc> 
actualise it at appropinate times 

It IS remarkable, howev'er that 
thi. divine intctv ention in the af¬ 
fairs of the humanitv are never 
sporadic or dis|ointed, sepaialed 
though, thc\ mav hi h\ hundieds 
and thousands of years between 
two interventions It is also re¬ 
markable that each one ot these 
Dtv me interventions expressed in 
' ‘In ifiu' is also cictualised tiiiough 
A human pers(»ndlit\ walh all its 
phvsiral limitations and mortality 
Tlae human personality, therefore, 
1 - not }ust an atomi.stic existence 
but also a v ehicic for the Div ine's 
emergence on earth 

Human tree will is, therefore, 
at ‘•ome lev el, the expression of the 
Divine will and m P/;L7rimj both 
the cosmic and the mdu idual wills 
coalesce in society 

We Indians have, with us an 
extraordinarily rare treasure in the 
timeless legac) called D//ai7/ii? It is 


legacy of our culture, or rather, if I 
may add, our culture itself is 
Dharrna. No other civilisation has 
been able to develop such a rom- 
prehensive — all encompassing 
body of ethical, moral and spir¬ 
itual values, and beliefs as con¬ 
tained in the concept of "Dharim" 
It w'as the v^ery foundation of life, 
of the order that ruled both the in- 
dividual and the cosmos, defined 
and regulated every relationship, 
betw'een individuals, between the 
mdividual and the society, and be¬ 
tween the individual and the na¬ 
ture At a metaphysical level, it 
defined the relationship between 
man and God and provided diret • 
Uou, meaning and substance to 
human spiritual quest Emperor 
AshokciG Dhiint'.a Vijay, the cam¬ 
paign for the v'lctory of Dharrna 
was meant li> enhance the aware- 
ne.'-s ot DIhUPia 

Dhti} nu w us the pioduet ot m- 
telloct and inner experience. The 

W'lla'-, W’Jiinta, Parana^, Srnnlt^ as 
we!! as literature, dance, drama 
and inu.sjc lesuited from that e\- 
penei\i,e U \v as at the botlnni ol 
every sublime huntan creativity 
But, at iin other level, it was the in- 
hiitiv e i-esource of India both at n 
tolleclivo and at an individual 
level Through our oral tradition, 
the* ronrept of Dfianna entere'd the 
lu es and beings of our people and 
guided their actums and conduct 
throughout their |ourney in life 
Saints and poets gave some shape 
to aspects of this resource 
Kabirdas, Tulsidas, Rahim, jayasi, 
Mcera, Nanak, Jaydev, Vemana, 
Tikkana, Nam dev, readily come to 
mind Their poetrv gave to the 
people, large!) illiterate and often 
poor, the spiritual guidance and 
solace they needed at moments of 
despair, during joyous celebra¬ 
tions and during day to day exist¬ 
ence Dhanrnc principles and pre¬ 
cepts were mtuitively recognised 
in the w'orks of, what can be de¬ 
scribed as, secular writers and po- 
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ets. Even the works of atheists ex¬ 
pounded Dharma in their own way. 

The sum total of all these var¬ 
ied experiences was that Dharma 
became one with the very exist¬ 
ence of the people- It became an 
inextricable aspect of their con¬ 
sciousness — or rather was, and 
b, the Indian people's conscious¬ 
ness itself. 

Dharma has never been and 
can never be reduced into a cat¬ 
egory or a class or even system It 
defied description and yet the life 
patterns of an entire people have 
derived meaning and sustenance 
from Dltarma 

In modern day language, 
Dharma is equated, quite unfairly 
with religion Organised religion 
demands adherence of the follow¬ 
ers to the Book and the Prophet 
Anything outside the boundaries 
of a faith IS considered irreligious, 
if not downright sinful It ts be¬ 
lieved that salvation lies only 
through the body of the Prophet 
or His words History of mankind 
IS often a gory testament of de¬ 
struction wrought by the zealots 
m pursuit of faith It is a testament 
of dividmg people and converting 
them, of persecution, mtolerance 
and subiugation, or of burning at 
the stakes of the contest between 
the ecclesiastical and the temporal, 
the doctrine of two swords and of 
intrigues Religion has been one of 
the most potent divisive forces m 
all history. 

Dharma, however is different. 
It IS different because it unites. 
There can never be divisions in 
Dharma Every interpretation is 
valid and welcome. No authority 
is too great to be questioned, too 
sacred to be touched. Unlimited 
interpretative freedom through 
free will is the quintessence of 
Dharma, for Dharma is as limitless 
as truth itself. No one can ever be 
its sole mouthpiece 


The Western cultural tradi¬ 
tions, on the other hand, are built 
around religions The emergence 
of the nation-state in the 16th and 
17th centuries was the product of 
religious conflicts of the secular 
State with the Church. Much of 
what we call modem political vo¬ 
cabulary emerged and acquired 
meanmg durmg those turbulent 
periods Much of this vocabulary 
was directed at defmmg spheres 
— of the mdividual, of the State, 
of the Church as well as their in- 
ter-se relationship. The concepts of 
identity ethmcity and autonomy 
are the products of this separation 
between the Church and the State. 
The emergence of science as a dis¬ 
cipline made the issue of identity 
vis-a-vis religion more acute. 

Due to the dominance of 
much of the world by the Western 
countries, modernity and modern¬ 
ism came to be associated with 
these divisive concepts that origi¬ 
nated in the West 

Tlie Western education system 
forced us to think in Western ways. 
But more than that Western mflu- 
ence resulted in our resenting our 
own moorings which were de¬ 
scribed by the West as backward. 
We got into the habit of using 
words and concepts without giv- 
mg thought to their relevance for 
the Indian ethos We attempted to 
fit ourselves into the strait-jacket 
of Western ideas and concepts. 
This resulted in conflicts, chaos 
and divisions in Indian society 

Our principal error, which we 
continue to make to this day was in 
not making the distmction betw'een 
Dharma and organised religion. 
How can diat which is cosmic, and 
thus, limitless ever be 
compartmentalised and limited in 
boundaries? How can somethmg 
which evolved through interpreta¬ 
tion by free-will of millions of peo¬ 
ple ever be handed down in the 
form of a limited doctrine ideology 


or value system? Dharma shunned 
all attempts at strait-jacketing. West¬ 
ern culture, on the other hand, was 
a universe of many strait-jackets. 

Swami Dayan and in Satyarth 
Prakash has wntten that Dharma is 
not religion. 'Dharma', m fact, 
transcended the narrow bounda¬ 
ries of religion. It offered limitless 
freedom of choice of methods as 
well as goals. It is inherently secu¬ 
lar which can even mclude those 
who question "Dharma' itself. It 
encourages free enquiry and never 
seeks to confme people into cat¬ 
egories and denominations. It is 
this inherent tolerance and 
catholicity that enabled people, m 
the ancient times, to pursue faiths 
independent of their rulers and 
vice-versa. The rights and duties 
of the rulers and citizens, though 
never codified were always re¬ 
spected. Each institution of the 
society, each individual, almost 
mtuitively knew where to draw 
the line, where to define die limit 
Tolerance is therefore, integral to 
'Dharma', plurality is inherent m it 
This tolerance and plurality do not 
fmd space in the concept of reli¬ 
gion. But such is the power m the 
idea of plurality that even the 
Western society had to accept it as 
a desirable ideal and therefore had 
no hesitation m importmg it 

Yet, if we have to ask ourselves 
the question: What is Dharma? We 
cannot confme the answer to the 
limits of a defmition because the 
concept of Dharma is too big for 
any defmition. So, what is Dharma, 
in a nutshelP First and foremost it 
means livmg m harmony with na¬ 
ture and natural laws It means to 
live by moral and ethical princi¬ 
ples of the society without surren¬ 
dering the freedom to question 
them. The term 'Yitga Dharma' sig¬ 
nifies that Dharma itself is contmu- 
ally evolvmg and not rigid or in¬ 
flexible. The contmuous evolution 

(Contd. on page 18) 
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(Contd.from page 15) 

of Dharnia has been through de¬ 
bate, and the triumph of logic, 
consensus and harmony Most im¬ 
portantly, Dlmrtm is not linked to 
any religion or set of beliefs The 
Sanathana Qharma, called Hindu¬ 
ism, Buddhism, Jainism and otiaer 
Eastern wavs of life emphasised the 
right laws of hving and did not in¬ 
sist on fierce loy aihes to any particu¬ 
lar dogma They are not religions 
in the English dictionary sense of 
the term. Samtan here does not 
mean ancient. It means ever renew¬ 
ing DImrma, ever fresh with time. 
StJmaya Bhedein Dharma Bhedah, 
Dharma changes with tune 

Dhamui based on appreciation 
of Sathvam, Shjvaw and Simdaram, 
IS the ultimate affirmation of a har¬ 
monious approach. Since violence 
disrupts harmony, the Dharmjc 
way of life lays down ‘Ahimsa 
Paramo Dharma' — Ahimsa is the 
highest Dharma. 

Most human bemgs need faith 
and the security derived from de¬ 
votion to the all powerful protec¬ 
tor. In all rehgjons this need is ful¬ 
filled with an all powerful single 
God. Hou^ever, in the Dharmic way 
every person and group was per¬ 
mitted to visualise his or her own 
form of God and to see divmity m 
everything Unfortunately those 
who tried to fit the Dhamuc wav 
m the Western concept of religion 
could not understand this and 
mismterpreted it 

In ihe post modern era, we 
have an opportunity to re discover 
the essence of Indianness This can 
be done by searchmg our hearts 
for the elements which mtuitively 
unite all Indians This journey will 
invariably involve rediscovering 
our own heritage, defining our 
own ideals and redefining the 
ideas we have inherited. We can¬ 
not set back the clock of historv. 
The flow of history can never be 
reversed The world itself is seek¬ 


ing new directirais, having been 
disillusioned with the existing 
ones. The salvation of India may 
he in rediscovering itself through 
that immense and unlimited treas¬ 
ure called Dharma. 

The answer to the questions. 
What is the Indian nation? Who 
are the Indian people? What is our 
destiny? have to ^ sought m the 
context of our precious heritage 
based on the concept of Dharma, 
and not, I repeat, not "religion." 

Jawaharlal Nehru said and I 
quote "though outwardly there 
was diversity and infinite variety 
among our people, everywhere 
there was that tremendous im¬ 
press of oneness, which had held 
all of us together for ages . India 
was a world in itself a culture and 
civilisation which gave shape to all 
thungs " Unquote Nehru said, and 
I quote "Indian people have a 
timeless quality " Unquote, He 
adds m all humility and I quote 
agam "though I have discarded 
much of oast tradition and am 
anxious that India should rid her¬ 
self of all shackless that bmd and 
constrain her and divide her peo¬ 
ple, 1 do not wish to cut my sell 
from the past completely I am 
proud of that great mhentance that 
has been, and is, ours, and I am 
conscious that I too, like all of us, 
am a link m that unbroken cham 
which goes back to the dawm of 
history in the immemorial past of 
India. Unquote 

Jawaharlal Nehru, a modem 
rationalist with a scientific temper 
and eager to take India mto the 
modem world, had to acknowl¬ 
edge that without its cultural her¬ 
itage and the sub-conscious that 
united all Indians, there could 
never be an India. 

Swami Vivekananda under¬ 
stood and, very clearly, enunciated 
the essence of India as Dharma, 
which, according to him, and I 
quote " .Taught the world both 


tolerance and universal accept¬ 
ance. We believe not only in uni¬ 
versal tolerance, but we accept all 
religions as true. I am proud to 
belong to a nation which has shel¬ 
tered the persecuted 2 md the refu¬ 
gees.. ." Unquote, Dharma, not 
only "tolerates," but also "accepts" 
diversity. As Gita says, and I quote 
"whoever comes to Me, through 
whatsoever form, I reach him : 
all men are struggling through 
paths which in the end lead to 
Me." Unquote. Because Swami 
Vivekananda was addressing the 
Europeans and Americans, he uses 
the term religion to describe our 
culture, even though the thoughts 
he articulates are about Dharma. 
Therefore while studying Viveka¬ 
nanda, we have to keep m mind 
that when he refers to Indian reli¬ 
gion, he means Dharma. There is 
no word synonymous to the word 
'Dharma' in any other language m 
the world It is this mistake of 
equating Dharma with religion 
which led to the political and so¬ 
cial divisions of India in 1947 
Gandhiji had said that in Hindu¬ 
ism i.e, in Bharatiya Diiarma, there 
is enough place for Christ, Mo¬ 
hammed, Zorastcr, and Moses 

The world, today, is like a melt¬ 
ing pot, where pnnaples, handed 
down by the West as universal, 
timeless constructs, have failed to 
provide to the people of the world 
a cohesive identity. All ideologies 
have been found to be deficient 

This is the moment when we 
must journey towards self-discov¬ 
ery To ask ourselves as to what is 
that sub-conscious resource which 
has kept us together as Indians, 
and in spite of the chaotic diver¬ 
sity of caste, creed, religion, faiths, 
tempers, approaches and attitudes 
why we still feel as Indians. My 
answer is that, we feel intuitively 
one because India's ancient tradi¬ 
tion in Dharma provides us the 
platform on which to unite. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Engineering Education 

A call to provide autonomy 
for '^high ranking" technical and 
engineering educational institu¬ 
tions was made by Dr. V C 
Kulandai Swamy, former Vice- 
Chancellor, Anna & IGNOU 
Varsities He was addressing an in¬ 
ternational conference on "engi¬ 
neering education — an Asian per¬ 
spective," at the III in Chennai re¬ 
cently He said dnv institution se¬ 
curing a "B Plus" or "A" ranking, 
or any deserving department 
within an institution that secured 
an "A" ranking from the National 
Board of Accreditation, should be 
granted fvtnctional autonomy The 
autonomy should be related to pe¬ 
riodical review of the engineering 
syllabi, so as to make the courses 
relevant and industry-oriented 

Under the affiliation stem, 
Iho syllabi were changed onlv 
every five years, while in reaht), 
science and technology and their 
applications changed at a faster 
rate This meant that even a gradu¬ 
ate fresh out ot college would have 
outdated knowledge 

On the widely discussed "in¬ 
dustry-institute interaction", he 
felt tliat a method to make this 
functional w as to have repiesenta- 
tives of the participating industry 
in all university bodies The insti¬ 
tute could identify a cluster ot in¬ 
dustries in the neighbourhood and 
enter into MoUs with them. The 
MoUs should include a visiting 
faculty for industry, counselling 
by the faculty frc'*m the institute, 
practical training for students and 
opportunities for doing projects 

Each institute should have an 
mdustry-institute liaison cell, with 
' d corresponding cell in mdustry. A 
network of educational institu- 


- An Asian Perspective 

tions, industries and research in¬ 
stitutes in each area could be cre¬ 
ated for manpower development, 
Dr Kulandai Swamy said. 

An untapped area for such 
collaboration could be the nearly 
2500 state, central, private and 
public sector research laboratories 
countrywide. On an average, it 
worked to nearly five laboratories 
for each technical college A good 
model was the Central Leather 
Research Institute, Chennai, which 
performed academic functions of 
the Anna University's Leather 
Technology department A re¬ 
search laboratory, b) catering to 
academic needs, could ensure a 
perennial flow of fresh minds, a 
few of whom might have a flash 
of new' thought for a break¬ 
through. 

Dr Kulandai Swamy said 
institutionn-mdustry interaction 
should not be limited to premier 
institutions such as the ITTs and the 
RECs. In fact, the average engi¬ 
neering talent of a country and its 
application m areas such as hous¬ 
ing, roads and highways, depended 
upon the plethora of smaller msti- 
tutions, which could interact pro¬ 
ductively with the small and me¬ 
dium scale mdustrics 

Finally, he .said, these institu¬ 
tions had the responsibility ot 
helping in continuous update of 
knowledge of industry, which 
could be achieved by contmuing 
education courses by the neigh¬ 
bourhood institutions, and in 
greater measure by the distance 
education mode This could bridge 
the gap between the knowledge 
available in educational institu¬ 
tions and the knowledge made use 
m Government departments 


In the mformation era, it was 
easier and cheaper to transport 
knowledge to people, rather than 
transporting people to the places 
of acquiring knowledge, he said. 

Dr. N.R She tty. Vice Chancel¬ 
lor, Bangalore Univ'ersity, who m- 
augurated the meet, said that the 
country had one of the best tech¬ 
nical education systems, but as 
such "we have not been able to 
take advantage of the develop¬ 
ments in systems worldwide, thus 
needmg more fine tunmg to attract 
people from all over the world into 
Indian engmeering/ technical edu¬ 
cation institutions " 

While calling for more "inter¬ 
national linkages for the systems 
here/' he said, economic 
globalisation had pushed the In¬ 
dian system into world level com¬ 
petition m technical education 
also," He suggested that each in¬ 
stitution connect itself to databases 
worldwide and make its own 
av^ailable (for a worldwide audi¬ 
ence). "If we do not take advan¬ 
tage of fadhties such as Internet, 
w'e may not be able to keep the rel¬ 
evance of our education system." 
Prof R Natarajan, Director, IIT, 
Chennai, said the three-day meet, 
sponsored by the UNESCO, the 
UNESCO Centre for Engineering 
Education, International Liaison 
Group for Engmeer'mg Education, 
and a few self-financing institu¬ 
tions and corporates, comprised 
deliberations in subjects such as 
globalisation of technical educa¬ 
tion, bilateral student exchange 
programmes, information tech¬ 
nology's impact on education and 
reforms needed. 

Kashi Vidyapith 
Computer Centre 

Tlie Uttar Pradesh PWD Min¬ 
ister, Mr. Kdlraj Mishra, stressed 
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the need for such a planning in 
developing countries like India 
where computers not only help m 
the growth but also in providing 
jobs to the unemployed. He was 
addressing a seminar on the role 
of computers after inaugurating 
the computer centre at the faculty 
of Commerce in Mahatma Gandhi 
Kashi Vidyapith in Varanasi re¬ 
cently. 

Computers had brought a 
revolutionary change m the fields 
of information and communica¬ 
tion, Mr. Mishra said Citing the 
examples of the electromc media, 
he said today the world had be¬ 
come like a village where distance 
had vastly reduced. Mr Mishra 
said that today computers had be¬ 
come an essential part of all the 
professions and no one can even 
imagine to run a business without 
taking tile help of computers. 

He said that where the use of 
computers had increased produc¬ 
tivity it had also increased the 
problems of poverty and unem¬ 
ployment It was the need of the 
hour that we must lead towards 
growth m such a way where com¬ 
puters help us in development and 
not m makmg poverty and unem¬ 
ployment problems more critical. 

For better coordmation be¬ 
tween these two issues, he stressed 
the need for a well-studied plan¬ 
ing keeping the situation of the 
country in mind. He said that we 
should also make it clear that m 
which ..reas we must go with the 
help of computerisation. 

The Vice-Chancellor of 
MGKV, Prof S.K Sharma, who 
presided, highlighted the contri¬ 
butions of computers. 

International Applied 
Psychology Conference 

The third International and 
34th Indian Academy of Applied 


Psychology (lAAP) Conference 
was recently organised at Techni¬ 
cal Teachers Training Institute 
(Southern Region), Chennai The 
theme of the conference was Man¬ 
aging Human Behaviour in Or¬ 
ganisations National and Interna¬ 
tional Perspective. The sub themes 
included Organisations of Excel¬ 
lence, Gender Equality, Psychol¬ 
ogy of Training and Development, 
Personality Development and Psy¬ 
chological Testing & Appraisal 

Inauguratmg the conference. 
Dr S. Rame Gowda, Chairman, 
AICTE invited the psychologists 
and academics to contribute in 
developing attitudes and inculcat¬ 
ing values and work culture in dif¬ 
ferent types and levels of organi¬ 
sations in our country Mr Barne 
Saxton, Project Manager, Canada 
India Institutional Co-operation 
Project narrated the importance of 
managing human behaviour for 
the development and progress of 
a country like India Prof. H 5 
Chandrasekharaiah, Professor, In¬ 
dian Institute of Science and Chair¬ 
man Board of Governors, TTTI, in 
his keynote address, said that the 
concept of managing human be¬ 
haviour implied two different lev¬ 
els of thmkmg. The word 'manage¬ 
ment' permeated a pragmatic and 
stark practicalism, whereas there 
was no end to heights, depths and 
vulnerabilities a.ssociated with the 
concept of "man" Prof K V 
Kahappan, President, lAAP spoke 
about the importance of comple¬ 
menting oneself and complement¬ 
ing others. 

Dr. C.K. Basu, Emeritus Direc¬ 
tor, Colombo Plan Staff College for 
Technician Education, Manila, 
Philippines, who delivered the 
valedictory address, spoke on sus- 
tamable growth and development 
of the individual on becoming self 
actualised person 

About 300 delegates from 30 
Indian Universities, several col¬ 


leges and Institutes like IITs, IIM, 
NCERT, NIHE, NIMHANS, TTOs 
and a few psychologists and aca¬ 
demics from Canada, Australia, 
Iran, Bangladesh and Philippines 
participated in the above confer¬ 
ence, Some personnel from HRD 
Departments of several industries, 
faculty from Engineering Colleges 
& polytechnics and psycholo¬ 
gists from clinics and hospitals 
also actively took part in the con¬ 
ference. 

After detailed deliberations, 
the following points emerged : 
{1} The lAAP will work towards 
changing the attitudes and behav¬ 
iour of people bringing gender 
equality, relevant educational cur¬ 
riculum, efforts in eradicatmg so¬ 
cial evils and stress, (2) It will ar¬ 
range trainmg and accreditation 
programmes for development of 
professionals and organisations In 
this context, it shall start an all-In- 
dia Post-Graduate diploma in 
'Stress Management and Behav¬ 
iour Modification' Certification 
for tests, psychological counselling 
and psychomctry will also be un¬ 
dertaken, (3) The Academy 
commended the Tamilnadu Gov¬ 
ernment for introducing scientific 
procedures by way of psychologi¬ 
cal tests m the recruitment of po¬ 
lice personnel in Tamilnadu; (4) It 
was resolved that the union gov¬ 
ernment and other state govern¬ 
ments should also make psycho¬ 
logical tests 'compulsory' for po¬ 
lice recruitment 

IGNOU to Improve 
Delivery Services 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) is re¬ 
ported to have opened six ware¬ 
houses in different parts of the 
country to facilitate early delivery 
of course materials to students. 
These warehouses are located at 
Bhopal, Calcutta, Hyderabad, 
Delhi, Lucknow and Pune for stor- 
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age and distribution of the learn¬ 
ing packages. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the 
university. Professor Ram 
TakwaJe, said with the opening of 
warehouses, the delivery system 
of packages would become 
smooth and quick. He also stated 
that measures had been taken to 
improve the efficiency of the uni¬ 
versity. 

An experiment of partnership 
with selected institutions has been 
launched to improve the overall 
efficiency in the delivery of vari¬ 
ous services The partner institu¬ 
tions would provide a number of 
services beginning with admis¬ 
sions up to conducting of the ex¬ 
aminations. 

The existing tele-conferencing 
network is being expanded to 
about 125 additional centres, so 
that students in the vicinity of 
these centres have easier access to 
live counsellmg. 

The university has also ap¬ 
pointed Distance Learning 
Facilitators at several places to 
support students by organising 
services for them. They will work 
in close coordination with regional 
centres. 

IGNOU is also planning to 
develop an Open Education Net¬ 
work (Opennet) to pool and share 
resources including programmes, 
expertise and delivery systems 
with other open universities and 
distance education institutions in 
the country through satellite based 
communication links. Prof 
Takwale said. 

Foundation Course for 
Women Lecturers 

The Women Studies Research 
Centre (WSRC) of Kurukshetra 
University organised a two-day 
foundation course for training 
women lecturers of 50 colleges of 


Haryana for settmg up Women 
Development Cells 

Inaugurating the Foundation 
Course Prof. Sushila Kaushik, Di¬ 
rector, WSRC of Delhi University, 
emphasised the need for empow¬ 
erment of women improving their 
status. She exhorted the delegates 
to mobilise their colleagues and 
students for launching a move¬ 
ment against cnminalisation of 
politics. 

Mrs. Neeqa Rajashekhar, Reg¬ 
istrar of Kurukshetra University, 
who presided, suggested that 
Women Development Cells 
should educate women folk at the 
grassroot level about various pro¬ 
gramme and schemes for the wel¬ 
fare cind benefit of the women folk 
launched by the Centre and state 
governments 

She regarded this task very 
important for the development of 
women as they were unaware of 
it She also suggested that these 
cells should seek timely help of the 
district and pobce administration 
for protecting and promotmg the 
cause of women 

Prof Ranbir Smgh, Dean, Fac- 
ultv of Social Science of the uni¬ 
versity, in his keynote address, 
said that participation of women 
in the politics of Haryana had been 
marginal Focussing his talk on 
women and politics m Haryana, 
he said that cultural lag, crimi- 
nalisation of politics and lack of 
education, economic dependence 
of women m particular w^ere the 
main reasons for the lower status 
of women in Haryana 

A senior advocate of the Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana High Court, Mrs 
Abha Rathore, described in details 
the legal rights and privileges of 
the women. She also highlighted 
the fact that certain laws discrimi¬ 
nated against women and urged 
the modification for removing 


general bias against women. 

Dr Leela Yadav, Reader in Po- 
litical Science Department of 
Kurukshetra University elabo¬ 
rated the challenges which the 
women had to face m 20th century 
and also those which they were 
likely to face in the next century. 
She made some concrete sugges¬ 
tions for preparing women for fac¬ 
ing these challenges 

Dr Belu Maheshwari of 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
presented a thesis m the course 
claiming that some myths had be¬ 
come fashionable in historical 
studies owing to the general bias 
m the historiography. 

Prof Raj Mohini Sethi, a re- 
nowmed sociologist of Chandigarh 
provided a comprehensive survey 
of research publications m women 
studies in India. She said much 
had to be done m this field which 
was emerging as an autonomous 
area of study. 

These cells are be mg created 
in all colleges of Haryana in view 
of the need to muster support of 
college lecturers and students for 
helpmg WSRC in women develop¬ 
ment programme. It was felt that 
women lecturers in the colleges 
could inspire women better as the 
former were familiar with the 
ground realities. 

Seminar on 
Environmental Crisis 

The Sociology Department of 
Banaras Hindu University re¬ 
cently organised a two-day na¬ 
tional seminar on ^Environmental 
crisis, challenges m developing 
countries'. Inauguratmg the semi¬ 
nar Prof. B.B. Dhar, well-known 
environmentalist and mining ex¬ 
pert, spoke about the importance 
of socio-economic aspects of the 
crisis. He said that without mter- 
disciplinary approach this crisis 
could not be effectively handled. 
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Prof Uhar thought it to be for¬ 
tunate that BHU had got ample 
infrastructure to study tins burn- 
ing problem and suggest remedies 
specially for the developing coun¬ 
tries 

He v'levyed the problem in the 
Indian context He said that much 
after independence we became 
aware about the problem m the 
nineties. Before that we did not 
have any former course relating to 
environment. Today there were 
pressure groups which tried for 
implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme 

But the difficulty was that they 
opted for extreme postures The 
NGOs were also trymg their best 
but most of them were not suffi¬ 
ciently educated about the envi¬ 
ronmental crisis It was a fact that 
social scientists are best suited to 
tackle this problem, he opmed 

To synthesise and harmonise 
shou Id be our motto m this regard 
We should also consider the in¬ 
creasing gap between haves and 
hav enots, which was affecting the 
environment Tliere should be a 
system for proper propagation ot 
the new ideas, he added 

Prof 5K Snvastai’a, former 
head of department of Sociology 
said that the environmental crisis 
was inbuilt in the present system 
It was not an isolated problem He 
suggested that the problem of en¬ 
vironment should be solved in a 
holistic way 

Iho member of the Executive 
Council of BHU, Prof 5N 
Upadhya, in his presidential ad¬ 
dress, divided the environment 
mto three categories — physical, 
cultural and political. He said that 
unlike the western concept we did 
not believe in neglecting nature 
and exploiting it for our unlimited 
wants- On the contrary since the 
dawn of our civilization, we 


prayed and lived m harmony with 
nature and what was needed to¬ 
day was to redefine our require¬ 
ment in the light of our treasure of 
knowledge, 

Educating the 
Disadvantaged 

In its efforts to reach out to 
disabled children as well as those 
socially disadvantaged, the Mm- 
istry of Welfare and the National 
Open School (NOS) jomtly organ¬ 
ised a two-day national seminar 
on Curriculum and Materials for 
Education of the Disabled through 
the Open Learning System m New 
Delhi recently. 

Congratulating the NOS for 
openmg its doors to the under¬ 
privileged section of society, tlie 
Minister for Human Resource De¬ 
velopment, Mr S R Bommai, said 
efforts of the school to reach out 
to the have-nots would help over¬ 
come the constramts of the formal 
institutions to meet the challenge 
to achieve education for all in the 
country He emphasised the need 
for top priont\' to education of 
disabled girls and women not only 
togu e access to education but also 
to information and counselling 
services 

Agreeing wnth the NOS Chair¬ 
man, Professor M B. Menon, on 
the importance of vocational edu¬ 
cation, Mr Bummai stressed the 
need for quality education along 
with vocational train mg. 

While expressing deep con¬ 
cern about the future ol disabled 
children, he hoped the seminar 
would develop solutions towards 
providing easily accessible educa¬ 
tion to make education for ail a 
reality 

22nd Home Science 
Conference 

0\’er 300 home scientists from 
different parts of the country 


participated m the 22nd Biennial 
Conference of the Home Science 
Association of India held re¬ 
cently m New Delhi. The confer¬ 
ence aimed at proposmg changes 
m the present Home Science cur¬ 
riculum being taught in more 
than 400 colleges in the country, 
was inaugurated by Ms Suman 
Krishan Kant at the Lady Irwm 
College. 

With the Home Science 
course now offering a specialisa¬ 
tion in Food and Nutrition, 
Child Development, Textiles and 
Clothing and Community Re¬ 
source Management and Exten¬ 
sion, there was district focus 
on career orientation for the 
students, said Dr. Mariamma 
Varghese, President of the Home 
Science Association of India. 

The delegates deliberated on 
ways of makmg the course more 
scientific and relevant to the home 
and the community The discus¬ 
sion evol\’ed around integiating 
outreach programmes in the cur¬ 
riculum, so as to give the students 
a hands-on experience about the 
problems ailing their community 
The delegates rightly pointed out 
today there could hardly be "one 
typical s)'Ilabus for home science 
throughout the country Changes 
in the syllabus must be proposed 
according to the socio-economic 
status of the community relevant 
to the students " 

The participants also stressed 
the need tor home scientists to look 
beyond the usual careers as dieti¬ 
tians, nutrition experts, counsel¬ 
lors, fashion and textile designers 
and set up their own private en¬ 
terprise. 

Trade Training Institute 

A Trade Training Institute un¬ 
der the Open Learning and Dis¬ 
tance Education System is pro¬ 
posed to be established soon m 
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India jointly by the Construchon 
Industry Development Council 
(CIDC) and the Indira Gandhi 
National Open University 
(IGNOU). 

The CIDC will represent the 
construction industry through its 
representatives and institutions 
identified by the industry associa¬ 
tions Industry will also include 
establishments involved in train- 
ing.. 

Open Learning and Distance 
Education System would be rep¬ 
resented through the IGNOU and 
other State Open Universities. The 
institutions so identified will be 
the constituent institutions and 
form an integral part of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

The Institute will work on no 
profit no loss basis and fulfil the 
training and education needs of 
the construction mdustry workers 
at various levels and impart trade, 
technical and vocational training 
as relevant to construction mdus¬ 
try The Institute will develop a 
programme for competency-based 
construction skill, traming, assess¬ 
ment and certification for con¬ 
struction trade and supervisory 
manpower. 

Vedic Traditions and 
Sanskrit Literature 

The Department of Sanskrit, 
Dr. Harisingh Gour Vishwavid- 
yalaya, Sagar, recently organised 
a National Seminar on Impact of 
Vedic Traditions on Sanskrit Lit¬ 
erature. Jointly sponsored by 
Maharshi Sandipani Rashtriya 
Veda Vidya Pratishthan, Ujjain 
and the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, the seminar successfully 
brought out the continuity of Vedic 
traditions in the Creative Writings 
of three millenniums. 

Prof. Rad ha vail abh Tripathi, 
Head, Department of Sanskrit, m 
his welcome address, elaborated 


how the three layers of reality — 
adhibhautika (empirical) adhi- 
daivika (psychological) and 
adhyatmika (Spiritual) as envis¬ 
aged by the vedic seers were em¬ 
bedded m the writings of great 
Sanskrit poets 

Prof. K.K Chaturvedi, m his 
inaugural address, covered the 
vast spectrum and multiphcity of 
traditions as revealed from vedic 
sources He extensively elaborated 
upon three channels of Indian tra¬ 
ditions — Vedic, Agamic and 
Siramana and their synthesis He 
discussed two levels of vedic m- 
terpretation which were defined 
vacyavacakabhava and Vyangya- 
vj'anjakabhdv a m later tradition of 
rhetorics The Vedic rsis represent 


the whole tradition of their an¬ 
cestors, He emphasised the need 
to understand literary tradition 
in Sanskrit in continuity of Vedic 
lore. Various genres were culti¬ 
vated in our literary tradition by 
imbibing vedic traditions, he 
added. 

'Harmony with nature is a 
mark of vedic hymns', he said 
This was emulated by the poets 
like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. He 
also discussed the concept of rmya 
m Rgveda which reveals a wide 
spectrum of our environment and 
empirical world and indicates hu¬ 
man potential also. 

Shn Shiv Kumar Shnvastava, 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Hari Singh 
Gour Vishwavidyalaya, who pre- 
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sided^ agreed with Prof. Radha- 
vallabh Tripathi that Vedic Litera¬ 
ture had made a lasting mark on 
the whole tradition of Indian Lit¬ 
erature and Veda had been the 
very root of all our culture 


A fuel-efficient bio-mass gas 
stove that works on the principle 
of gasification, has been developed 
by the Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
University (TNAU). This was re¬ 
vealed by Prof A. Abdul Kareem, 
Vice Chancellor, TNAU, while 
speaking at the tenth ^mual work¬ 
shop of the All India Coordinated 
Research Project (AICRP) on Re¬ 
newable energy sources for agri¬ 
culture and agro-based industries, 
jointly organised by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR) and TNAU, in Coimbatore 
recently. 

Prof. Kareem said thatbio-gas 
could be produced from both ani¬ 
mal and crop wastes, and used for 
domestic and agricultural pur¬ 
poses, including irrigation. Bio¬ 
mass gasifiers converted agro¬ 
wastes mto clean and combustible 
gas called "producer gas," which 
could be used to power agricul¬ 
tural and mdustnal gadgets 

Carbon monoxide and hydro¬ 
gen sulphide are removed from 
the crude producer gas, which is 
then allowed to undergo shift re¬ 
actions with steam, so that the car¬ 
bon monoxide in it turns into a 
hydrogen-rich gas which could be 
used in a fuel cell to produce elec¬ 
tricity. 

This fuel-efficient and pollu¬ 
tion-free system, developed for 
"stand alone" rural electrification, 
in the first of its kind to use bio¬ 
mass instead of industrial hydro¬ 
gen. 


TTie seminar was attended by 
the teachers and research scholars 
of the university and also from 
other parts of the country. In all 24 
papers were presented m 5 ses¬ 
sions. 


The Vice-Chancellor said this 
project had been carmed out by 
the Department of Bio-energy of 
the University, in collaboration 
with the Royal Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Stockholm, Sweden, under 
the Indo-SIDA programme. 

Prof Kareem said it was im¬ 
portant for the country to discour¬ 
age the import of fuels, and try to 
manage with energy sources that 
were "inexhaustible, environ¬ 
ment-friendly, and affordable." 
Neither fossil fuels nor nuclear 
energy could fulfil these condi¬ 
tions 

Fossil fuels like coal and tar, 
and other sources such as wood 
and straw, polluted the environ¬ 
ment by emitting gases such as 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
sulphur dioxide and oxides of ni¬ 
trogen. 

He said thatbio-mass was the 
fourth largest energy source m the 
world today, and met 14 per cent 
of the world's primary energy de¬ 
mand, and upto 35 per cent of this 
demand in the developmg coun¬ 
tries 

As an energy earner, bio-mass 
could be stored conveniently and 
used when needed, in solid, liquid 
and gaseous form. It was a versa¬ 
tile source that could produce 
electncity, heat and transport fuel. 
Bio-mass units could generate en¬ 
ergy in units of varying capacities, 
from small scale to multi-mega¬ 
watt si 2 e. 


Loose bio-mass and agricul¬ 
tural residues could be densified 
through briquetting and used as a 
fuel, to meet a number of domes¬ 
tic and industrial needs. 

Self Propelled 
Paddy Transplanter 

The Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research (ICAR) is reported 
to have developed a self-propelled 
paddy transplanter to reduce the 
back-breaking manual drudgery 
of women involved in rice planta¬ 
tion in muddy waters. The new 
machine, developed by ICAR's 
Central Institute of Agncultural 
Engineering (CIAE), Bhopal, can 
transplant eight rows at a time us¬ 
ing mat type seedlings. It can eas¬ 
ily be used by women. This was 
revealed by the Director of the In¬ 
stitute, Dr Gyanendra Singh m 
New Delhi recently 

Dr. Singh said it look eight 
days by the machme to tramsplant 
one hectare But if three to four 
farmers could use on one farm 
then, it would take two to three 
days to transplant one hectare The 
eight-row transplanter can per¬ 
form work equivalent to that done 
by 40 workers It will be a good 
machine for custom hirmg 

Dr Singh said CIAE was 
working on developing tools that 
would reduce drudgery on farm 
and m agro-processing If women 
were framed in use of these equip¬ 
ment, it would not only reduce 
their drudgery but also broaden 
the income earning base of the 
family 

He said the institute had de¬ 
veloped a riding type muIti<rop 
reaper harvester for medium farm¬ 
ers for self use and custom hirmg. 
The machine was 10 times less 
costly than the combines (har¬ 
vester-thresher) bemg used par¬ 
ticularly in northern States. It can 
be operated by women also. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Bio-mass Gas Stove 
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While a Rs. 8 lakh-combine 
can reap 1.5 to 2 hectares a day, tlie 
new Rs 85,000-reaper can reap 1 
hectare/day. Custom hiring rates 
of the machine are also lower to 
about one-fourth than the com¬ 
bine. It is suitable for soyabean, 
paddy and wheat. The big advan¬ 
tage in the reaper harvester is that 
it has a Tihusa' (bruised straw) at¬ 
tachment and gives back 'bhusa' 
to the farmer, while a combine 
does not. 

The Institute was in the proc¬ 
ess of developing for agro-process¬ 
ing a small Soyabean Milk and 
Paneer making machine which 
would be ideal for women entre¬ 
preneurs. 

He said mstead of spreading 
out agro-processing units to cities, 
they should be placed near farms 
and should be put up by small and 
marginal farmers, as well as 
women. Only then will small 
farmers and women adopt mod¬ 
em technologies which would re¬ 
duce on-farm drudgeries. This 
would create rural employment 
and prevent migration from rural 
areas to urban He said if modem 
tools and equipment that removed 
drudgery and reduced on-farm 
labour and time were to be 
adopted, then other means of em¬ 
ployment and occupation must be 
prov'ided so that the mcome base 
m rural areas was expanded. 

Kit for Early Diagnosis of 
Animal Disease 

Scientists of the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
have developed an indigenous kit 
called the Elisa kit for diagnosis of 
foot-and-mouth disease in farm 
animals. The disease, which causes 
prolonged fever due to ulcers in 
mouth and feet, hits on an aver¬ 
age of 193 million cattle in the 
country euinuaUy, out of 43 crores 
and causes a loss of about Rs 200 
crores in yield a year. The malady 


reduces the milk yield by 50 per 
cent during the duration of the fe¬ 
ver and also affects the draft capac¬ 
ity of the animal. The made-in-In- 
dia kit would cost one-tenth of the 
U.K. imported kit. 

The Union Mmister for Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Chaturanan Mishra, 
who released the kit in New Delhi 
recently, said since the disease was 
a major constraint to international 
trade in livestock and animal 
products, the new accomplish¬ 
ment would have a far-reaching 
impact, 

The kit has been developed by 
a team of scientists at the Indian 
Veterinary Research Institute 
(IVRI), Mukteswar-Kumaon in¬ 
cluding Dr A K Mukhopadhya, 
Dr. R Venkataraman, Dr. Lai 
Krishna, Dr. D V Rai and Dr B 
Patnaik 

Dr Krishna said the disease 
was symbolised by excess of sali¬ 
vation and a smacking sound in 
the mouth of the affected animal 
The Virus is infectious and is preva¬ 
lent in cross-breed animaLs. The in¬ 
digenous breed of the Indian cattle 
16 resistant to the disease 

The kit will help detect the vi¬ 
rus type and enable use of vacci¬ 
nation for quick treatment 
Vacemes are available at the IVRI 
Centre, Bangalore, Hoechsl, Pune 
and Indian Immunological Centre, 
Hyderabad 

According to the scientists, 
foot-and-mouth disease hits cattle, 
sheep, goats and pigs. In India, the 
disease was endemic and occurs in 
all parts of the country through¬ 
out the year. Of the four types of 
virus, type 'O', 'A' 'Asia I' and 'C' 
the type "O' was responsible for 
about 80 per cent outbreaks 

Acharya Ranga Agril 
Varsity Convocation 

Dr. Shawki M Barghouti, Di¬ 
rector-General of the International 


Crops Research Institute for the 
Semi Arid Tropic (ICKISAT) un¬ 
derscored the need to mitiate key 
refoms both at the Central and 
State levels for accelerated agricul¬ 
tural growth. He was delivering 
the convocation address at the 
29th annual convocation of 
Acharya N.G. Ranga Agriculture 
University in Hyderabad recently. 
He said that reforms should facili¬ 
tate further liberalisation of agri¬ 
cultural trade, both foreign and 
domestic, to provide a favourable 
price environment for the farm 
produce 

He emphasised the need for 
incentives for regional specialisa¬ 
tion, efficient resource allocation 
for agriculture, and sought de¬ 
regulation of sugar industry and 
elimination of small-scale mdustry 
reservation policy. 

At the State-level, respective 
governments should "'reprioritise 
government expenditure on agri¬ 
culture with an emphasis on cost 
recovery m public irrigation and 
power, allocating larger funds for 
rural transport and market infra¬ 
structure and research and exten¬ 
sion ser\’ices," he said. He pointed 
out that though agriculture regis¬ 
tered 4 7 per cent growth every 
year between 1980-81 to 1988-89, 
misallocation of public expendi¬ 
ture, weak cost recovery, price dis¬ 
tortions and mefficiency m deliv- 
ery of public services started 
taking their toll after 1988-89, re¬ 
sulting in decline of agricultural 
growth to 1 8 per cent a year 
since then. For instance rice pro¬ 
duction declined from 12 9 mil¬ 
lion tonne in 1988-89 to 11.8 mil¬ 
lion in 1995-96 

Regardiiigsocial development 
m the State, the ICRISAT Director- 
General said that in terms of total 
literacy and female literacy, the 
rate was substantially below the 
all-India level. 
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Nearly 270 million people in 
the country did not enjoy food se¬ 
curity, he said, adding; "We must 
brace up to meet the challenges 
such as reducing poverty levels, 
ensure that agriculture fosters eco¬ 
nomic growth and check environ¬ 
mental degradation." 

He said that agriculture 
growth stimulates economic 
growth in non-agnculture sectors, 
resulting in increased employment 
and reduced poverty Expressing 
concern over the environmental 
degradation, he said that 25 hec¬ 
tares of forest the world-over was 
being lost every minute 

Dr. I. V Subba Rao, \^ce-Chan- 
cellor of the university, in his re¬ 
port, said that a record number of 


35 improved varieties of different 
crops were developed by the uni¬ 
versity which include 10 in nee, 
four m sugarcane, two each in sor¬ 
ghum, redgram, groundnut and 
cotton. 

Governor and Chancellor of 
the university Mr. C. Rangarajan 
presided over the function and 
conferred degrees to students of 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Veteri¬ 
nary Science and Home Science. 
He also gave away gold medals to 
students who topped in academ¬ 
ics. A total number of 982 students 
consisting of 721 graduates and 
261 postgraduates qualified for 
their degrees from the university 
in addition to 40 candidates who 
earned their diplomas m agricul¬ 
ture 



Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 1st and 7th February, 
1998 the following schedule of tel¬ 
ecast on higher education through 
INSAT-ID under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion will be observed The pro¬ 
grammes are telecast on the 
Doordarshan's National Network 
from 7 15 to 8 00 a m. every day 
except on Saturdays & Sundays, 
rhese programmes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Doordarshan^s National 
Network from 6.00 to 7 00 a m 
four days a week i e on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days On DD2 Univ'ersity Video 
Lecture Courses will be shown at 
midnight between 0000-0030 hrs 
and in the morning between 
10-10.30 a m on Monday through 
Fnday 

Hindi Programmes are bemg 
telecast on Mondays, Wednesdays 
& Fridays from 6 00 to 6 30 a m. 

1.2,98 

"Lace Makers of Andhra 
Pradesh" 

"Your Form is rny Creation" 
"Coaching an Athlete" 

UVLC 
No Telecast 


.2.98 

"Home Lab in Electricity & 
Magnetism" 

"How to Study Against all 
Odds-1" 

"General Agreement on Trade 
& Tanff-l" 

"Recent Trends m Psychologi¬ 
cal Disorders — Understand¬ 
ing Depression" 

"Agriculture — Home Grown 
Food-1" 

UVLC 

"Religion of the Indus Valley 
People" 

"Receptors and Sense Organs" 

3.2.98 

"Boat Building — A Tradition 
Marginalized" 

"Kelkar Museums . One 
Man's Passion for the Past" 
"How do Bats Catch Frogs" 
"Mapping Our Earth" 

"How to Study Against All 
Odds-2" 

"Back to the Bicycle" 
"Climatic Past atNalsarovar" 
"Gene Therapy" 

UVLC 

"Cultural Leg" 

"Elementary Integration and 
App lica tions-8 " 


"Primary Chick Embryo Cell 
Culture" 

"Values in Education-1 i The 
Ideals" 

"Water Chemistry in Thermal 
Power Station-2" 
"Introduction to Anthropol- 
ogy-l" 

"Analogy as Argument" 
UVLC 

"Education for the Mentally 
Retarded" 

"Temperature of Bie Ocean" 

5.2.98 

"Exciting World of Hydrogel- 
2: Applicaticais" 

"Integral Pedagogy Process- 
1 ■ Overview" 

"Shakespeare m Rajasthan" 
"Question 'Time-52" 

"Effects of Globalisation" 
"Values in Education-2 . Prac¬ 
tice" 

"Father of Laser Academician 
Prof. A M. Prokhorov" 

"A Sequel to the Wadas" 
"Diet & Cancer" 

UVLC 

"The Constituent Assembl)’ & 
the Makmg of the Constitution" 
"Taxation & Its Impact on Sup¬ 
ply & Demand of Goods & 
Services-2" 

6.2.98 

"50 Yrs of Independence" 
"Values m Education-3 . The 
Reaching" 

"Settmg the Standards" 
"Makmg of Dancer ■ Bharat- 
natyam" 

"Magicians of the Earth" 

nvLC 

"Concept Formation • An Ex¬ 
periment" 

"Auditor's Report" 

7.2.98 

"Role of Remote Sensing in 
Disaster Management-1" 
"Mathemajik" 

"Coleridge's Lament" 

yvtc 

No Telecast 

Hindi Telecast 


TO: 6.00^ 6.30 

2.2.98 

4.2.98 

6.2.98 
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News front Abro ad 

Towards the Global University 


A four-day International Con¬ 
ference & Exhibition will be held 
on 7-10 April 1998 at Vmci Inter¬ 
national Conference Centre, Tours, 
Loire Valley, France. The theme of 
the conference is Towards the Glo¬ 
bal University ■ Strategies for the 
Third Millermium, 

The Conference aims (i) to 
identify key needs of strategic 
managers in the global market 
for Higher Education for the early 
years of the twenty-first century; 
(ii) to share best practice; and 
(ill) to work towards an agenda as 
to how Higher Education should 
address these needs 

In pursuit of these aims, the 
conference will bring together 
higher education executives, stra¬ 
tegic planners, mdustriahsts and 
international/national policy 
makers from diverse global cul¬ 
tures and backgrounds. 

Conference ob|ectives are : 
Formulate a global agenda for 
Higher Education in the third mil¬ 
lennium; Foster strategies for 
greater mtemational understand- 
mg and enhance global collabora¬ 
tion and co-operation through in¬ 
stitutional networking; Present the 
strategic challenges facing Higher 
Education from the perspective of 
first, siTond and third world coun¬ 
tries, Explore ways of meeting and 
surmounting these challenges; 
Dissemmate the outcomes of best 
current practice and projects and 
consider their value to others and 
their future role; Provide a plat¬ 
form for distinguished keynote 
speakers from around the world to 
share their vision of Higher Edu¬ 
cation in the next millennium and 
how it must meet future needs; 
Provide a standing exhibition of 


key developers providing practi¬ 
cal and relevant solutions and sup¬ 
port for the issues being faced m 
Higher Education 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Lisa Smith, Confer¬ 
ence Organiser, CCL, University of 
Central Lancashire, Preston PRl, 
2HE, United Kmgdom 

Information Systems 
Management Programme 
Fellowships 

The Carnegie Mellon Univer¬ 
sity (CMU) IS reported to have 
announced Graduate Scholarships 
m Information Systems Manage¬ 
ment This new graduate (Masters 
level) fellowship programme is for 
individuals who have the poten¬ 
tial to become leaders in global 
mformation technology manage¬ 
ment. It is the Barker-Musser Fel¬ 
lowship progranune at the H John 
Heinz III School of Public Policy 
and Management at the CMU. 

This unique programme pro¬ 
vides .(a) full financial support {in- 
cludmg tuition fees and livmg ex¬ 
penses), (b) a two-year Master's 
degree in information systems 
management, and (c) a format that 
combmes summer residential ses¬ 
sions at CMU with off-site 
course work via the World Wide 


Web and internships in technical 
and administrative positions 
throughout the world in offices 
of OAO Technology Solutions 
Inc., the programme's corporate 
partner. 

Those interested in the pro¬ 
gramme may get the details by con¬ 
sulting the web site at : http;// 
www.heinz-cmu.edu/heinz/ 
barker-musser. An on-line applica¬ 
tion form IS available. Relevant in¬ 
formation may also be obtained 
from Robert Pearson, Associate 
Dean, The H. John Heinz III 
School of Public Policy and Man¬ 
agement, Camegie Mellon Univer¬ 
sity, Pittsburgh, PA 15213-3890. 
USA. The email address is : 
bp2v@andrewcmu.edu. While 
communicatmg, the reference to 
be mentioned is ag/hemz/emu. 
The last date for the receipt of com¬ 
pleted application forms with U.S. 
$ 50 as application fee is February 
28, 1998. The scores in GRE or 
GMAT examinations are also re¬ 
quired by this date. 

Mr Annaswamy Gopal, Ad¬ 
viser, India in CMU, commendmg 
this programme, said, "There are 
very few programmes like this, 
which combme the level of sup¬ 
port, format, and objectives of this 
fellowship. Clearly, Carnegie 
Mellon University's Heinz School 
IS excited by the opportumties it 
presents to outstanding candi¬ 
dates from around the world for 
graduate education in information 
technology management." 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


CORRIGENDUM TO ADVT. NO. 6/97 

The three posts of Lecturers in Chemistry will be treated 
as open posts. Last date for receipt of applications for 
these posts is extended upto 13th Feb. 1998. Candidates 
who have already applied for posts of Lecturers in Phy. 
Chem. (Experimental) -1 and Inorganic Chem.-2 in 
response to above advertisement need not apply again. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Welcome Addition 

R.P. Singh* 


K. Subramaxiyam. Quest for Quality in Higher Education published 
by author—82/SRT, Municipal Colony, Malakpet, Hyderabad-500 036, 
1997. Pp. 165 (Paperback). Rs. 110/-. 


Written and produced in six 
chapters this relatively speaking 
slim volume contains both bibliog¬ 
raphy and an mdex besides a Fore¬ 
word by a former Vice-Chancellor 
of Dr. B R Ambedkar Open Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad The present 
book IS written on a topical sub¬ 
ject. Quality as a concept is not 
new but it has attracted every¬ 
one's attention because of the 
globalisation of leammg as well as 
trade and commerce Though not 
exactly for these reasons alone 
'quality' of goods and services has 
been m currency for two very 
mundane reasons. 1) because of 
the birth of classes commodities 
are now mtended for specific cli¬ 
entele and hence carry price tags 
accordingly and 2) in a world 
marked by competition all around 
better quality goods fmd apprecia¬ 
tive admirers—euphemistically 
called connoiseurs. Therefore cri¬ 
teria forjudging 'quality' also need 
to be determined and, if possible, 
agreed upon universally, 

Be that as it may this book is a 
welcome addition on the subject. 
From a highly subjective judge¬ 
ment to an objective definition the 
author has helped us traverse a 
long distance. In the case of higher 
education quality covers yard- 

*Dean, Research (Retd), NCERT, 
A-4/Z06, Kalhiji Extn., 

New Delhi-110 019 


sticks for measurement, the 
typology of mputs and output on 
the basis of clearly defmed per¬ 
formance indicators such as 1) unit 
cost 2) examination result 3) drop¬ 
outs 4) employment of graduates 
5) admission into higher courses 
and 6) research activity in Univer¬ 
sity. 

In India too India Today earned 
a list of 20 top colleges in the coun¬ 
try recently and mentioned 10 cri¬ 
teria forfmdmg/determirung their 
rank order These were 1) criteria 
of students 2) calibre of faculty 3) 
mean percentage of marks scored 
4) kind of research output by the 
faculty 5) research time available 
to the faculty 6) mfrastructure 7) 
extra-curncular activities 8) qual¬ 
ity of course material 9) lab-time 
available to students and 10) rec¬ 


ognition by colleges of other uni¬ 
versities. 

Chapter 4 is on management 
of successful (quality) institutions 
which again defines how one 
achieves success e.g a) where 
management takes keen interest m 
the governance of a college 2) 
where principal is dynamic 3) 
where faculty is motivated and 4) 
where students are involved in 
number of activities of the college. 

Chapter 5 talks of quality of 
teaching where learning is re¬ 
garded more important than 
teaching. Edgar Stpne 's book 
Quality Teaching has come in 
handy here 

Chapter 6 is on how could one 
improve the quality of one's insti¬ 
tution, As expected quality of an 
institution is said to be determined 
by the quality of teachers How 
does one fmd and sustain this 
quality has been dealt with in de¬ 
tail 

On the whole a good book 
Only poor proof readmg remains 
a .stumbling block m smooth read- 
mg 



Professor Kane’s Contribution to 
Dharmasastra Literature 

Compiled and Edited 6v 

S. G. Moghe 

.Tii, SHO p . Ahhici lations. Jndicc'i, 2d fm 

ISBN 31-246-0075-9 Rs 500 

Thin volume puts together several writings by Prr)fe.ssor Kane which amongother 
things, highlight his unique insight into Dharmni.rt^tra literature and leinfoice 
his status as an Indologist with barely a few equals This study, m which Dr Kane 
deals with some of the most obscure, hitherto-unnoticed sources, notju.st di.spels 
widely-accepted fallacies or straightens out distortions but al.so I importantly) 
projects the fabulous legacy of India’s Dharmnsaf>ti a literature 


Speciaiizain: Classical Arts, Archaeology, 
Ancient History & Culture, Numismatics, 
Tantra, Yoga, Traditional Philosophy, 
Religions: Hinduism - Buddhism - Islam. 


D. K. Printworld (P) Ltd. 

Sn Kunj’, F-52, Bali Nagar, New Delhi -15 
Ptiones 645 3975, 546 6019, Fa* 546 5926, 
E Mail dkprint@4mis com 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 


AGRICULTURAL & VETERINARY SCIENCES 
Veterinary Skrience 

1 Jayaprakash. R Comparative studies on the effect of hypo¬ 
thermia at two different temperature levels with extracorporeal dr- 
ctllalloil in dogs. (Dr N N Balasubramanian), Department of Surgery, 
Tamil NjkIu Vetennary and Animal Sciences University. Chennai 

2 Railhaluishnan, C. Studies on haematological biochemical and 
haemodynamic changes dunng two dilution of haemic pruning in 
extra carporeal drcnlation in dogs. (Dr W P Archibald Balraj Davied), 
Department of Surgery, Thmii Nadu Vetennary and Animal Sciences 
University. Chennai. 

3 Ravi, Sundar George Evaluation of sanguineous and 
cristaiioid cardioplegk solutions during total heart-lung bypass in 
dogs. (Dr W P Archibald Balraj Davied). Department of Suigciy Tamil 
Nadu Vetennary and Ammai Sciences University, Chennai 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Bio-Chemistry 

1 Ashok, B T Anti-Ros-DNA antibodies as molecular probes 
for aging and cancer. (Prof Rashid Ah), Department of Bio-Chemisuy, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Aligaih 

2 Indu, Saxena Effect of chemical modification of non con¬ 
tact iysinde residues on the stability & inbibitorv properties of duck 
ovamucold third domain. (Dr Khushtar Anwar Salman), Department 
of Biochemistry, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 

3 Saiim, Sarrana Stnictune and transport function of renal 
proximal Uibule in pfaysioiogic and pathophysiologic situations. ( A 
N K Yusufi), Department of Biochemistry, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh 

4 Snnivas, V K Biochemical characterization of cultured hu¬ 
man fetai hepatocytes : An approach to bepatocyte transplantation. 
(Dr C M Habibullah), Department of Biochemistry, Osmonia Univer¬ 
sity, Hyderabad 

Botany 

1 Ashwani Kumar Nutnent dynamics and trace gas fluxes in 
forest and cropiand ecosystems. Department of Botany. Kunikshetra 
University. Kuruksheira 

2 Basu, Pratip Kumar Serological relationship between 
pestalotiopsts tbeae (Saw'ada) stey, and camellia sinensis(L) O, 
Kuntze. (Dr B N Chakraborty and Dr U Chakraborty), Department of 
Botany, University of North Bengal, Daijceling 

3 Bhabhutmal, Shah Pralap Ethnobotunical survey of Gir for¬ 
est (Dr B R Pandit), Depiartmefit of Life Sciences. Bhavnagar Univer¬ 
sity, Bhavnagar 

4 Das, Ruma Immunological studies on brown blight of 
tea(CanicIlia $iQensis(L) O kuntze). (Dr B N Chakraborti and Dr U 
Chakraborti), Department of Botany, University of North Bengal, 
Daoeeling. 

5 Koshy, George Studies on the factors influencing the regen- 
eratkm and flow of latex in Hevea Brasilienses. (Dr K R Vijayakumar), 
Department of Botany, Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam 


6 Yash Pal Studies on some biochemical aspect of nitrogen 
fixation in a cyano-bacterium. Department of Botany. Kurukshetra 
University, Kurukshetra 

Zoology 

1 Abraham. Janie.s Studies on the skin of certain selected types 
of siluri forms. (Dr K C John), Department of Zoology, Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi University. Kottayam 

2 Dey, Anita IbKononiical studies and seasonal abundance of 
grasshopper fauna in and around Calcutta. (Dr A K Hazra and Dr D 
K Choudhury), Department of Zoology, University of Burdwan, Burdwan 

3 Kundu, Maitreyee Efficacy of plant growth retardants in 
inducing resistance against melmdogyne incognita (kofoid and white) 
Chitwood in the host plants tomato (lycopersicon esculentum mill) 
and lady’s finger (hibiscus esculentus L). (Dr Manik Chand 
Mukhopadhyay), Department of Zoology, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan 

4 Naga Kuman, B Certain aspects of biology of fresh water 
cat fish, ompok bimacuiatus (bloch) from miralam tank, Hyderabad. 

(Dr Ravishankar Piska), Department of Zoology', Osmania University. 
Hyderabad 

5 Padmaja, T Genetic, cytogenetic and biochemical studies in 
mint factory workers. (Prof P P Reddy), Department of Zoology, 
Osmania Univetsity, Hyderabad 

6 Som, Dipak Kumar Morphology and biology of some major 
orthoclads (Diptera * Chironomidae) of the Himalayas of West Ben¬ 
gal, India. (Dr Prasanta Kumar Chaudhun), Department of Zoology, 
University of Burdwan, Burdwan 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 

Civil Engineering 

1 Murthy, Krishna K G Management of construction contracts. 
(Dr M K L N Sastry), Department of Civil Engineenng. Bangalore Uni- 
versity. Bangalore 

2 Tare, Vandajia Evaluation of integrated traffic management 
schemes for urban network. (Dr 0 P Bhatia), Department of Civil En¬ 
gineenng, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

Electronic Engineering 

1 Keskar, Avinash Gajanan Some studies in microcomputer 
controlled AC dnves (performance inhencement with fuzzy logic con¬ 
trol. (Dr K LAsanoie), Department of Electronic Engg, Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity, Nagpur 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCFJ? 

Bio-Science 

1 Jain, Yiitish Ecomicrubiolugical studies of B lentic waterbody 
of Jabalpur city with special reference to its pollution stresses. De¬ 
partment of Bio-Science, Rani Durgavatt Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

1 Bhatia, Ved Parkash. Some reliability models with instruc¬ 
tion, rest and accident of repairman. (Dr Ashok Kumar), Department 
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of Marhemalics, Mahafshi Dayanand Univeraty, Rohtak 

2 SantoshKuman Rayleigh wave scattering due to surface ir- 
regulantlcs. (Dr P S Dcshwal), Dcpoitinent of Malhenuiics, Maharshi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak 

3 Shnvastav, Bin ay Kumar Portfolio management in under-' 
ground coal mines. (Shn D D Singh), Department of Mathematics, 
Vmoba Bhave University, Hazanbag 

MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Pharmacy 

1 KawatheKar, Neha Synthesis and biological evahiation of 
new derivatives of non sienHdaJ anti-inflaminatory agents. (Dr S P 
Chaturvedi). Department of Pharmacy, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, 
Indore 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Chemistry 

1 Amalendu Sinha-babu Studies on some metabolites of 
rutaceaeandlythraceae. (ProfSwapnadip), Department of Chemistry, 
Univeniity of Burdwar, Burdwan 

2 Anil Kumar A study of thermodynamic and transport proo 
esses of some alkaline earth metal halides in binary aquemis solu¬ 
tions of sucrose and urea. Department of Chemistry. Himachal Pradesh 
Univer«;ity, Shimb 

3 Chattapadhvay, Pabitm Co-ordination chemistry of nand or 
O eheiatars and, analytical applications of imidazaJylazo reain. (Dr 
Dipak Kr Pat and DrChittaranjan Sinha), Department of Chemistry, Uni¬ 
versity of Burdwan, Burdwan 

4 Dhonya Viswam Novel functionalised ketene dithioacetals: 
Synthesis and reactions. (Dr C V Asokan), Depanmcni of Cheimsiry, 
Mahatma Gandhi University, KoUayatn 

3 George, Jayamol Short pineapple leaf fibre reinforced low 
density polyethylene composites. (Dr Sabu Thomas and Dr S S 
Bhagavan) Department of Chemistry, Mahatma Gandhi University, 
Kottayam 

6 Ghosh, Satya Prasanna Studies of different parameters of 
synthetic inorganic ion-exchangers and organic lon-exchange papers 
and their applications. (Dr R K Choluan), Department of Chemistry. 
Unncrsiiy of Burdwan, Burdwan 

1 Kaur, Jaswinder Synthesis of five and six membered rings 
with one or two nitrogen atoms in search of anti-cancer and anti¬ 
aids agents. (Dr B J Ghiya), Department of Chemistry', Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity, Nagpur 

8 Mandlik, Ashish Physico-chemical studies of few varieties 
of soyabean seeds available in Madhya Pradesh. (Dr G P Sharma). 
Department of Chemistry. Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

9 Mitra. Subhas Chandra Studies on polymer colloids of poly¬ 
vinyl acetate m aqueous solutions, kinetics and mechanism of poly¬ 
vinyl acetate colloid formation in aqueous solutiopns initiated by a 
redox pair. (Prof Ranjil Sirgha), Department of Chemistry University 
of Burdwan, Burdwan 

10 Nara.simhamurthy, V Electroplating of Zinc alloys; Zn-Fe, 
Zn -CO and Zn-Ni from acid and alkaline sulphate baths, (DrB S 
Sheshudrj), Department of Chemistry, Bangalore University, 
Bangalore 

(1 Pathak, Ranjit Kunur Studies on functional expansions and 
quantum-cheniical variational problems. (Dr Kama! Bhattachoiyya), 
Department of CTiemistry, University of Burdwan, Burdwan 


12 Saniosh Corraaion chanictaristlcs mild steel in acids and 
its control. (Ptof R S Chaudhary), Depanment of Chenustiy, Maharshi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

13 Suma S Synthetic studies on B-oco-dIthioestes and 
thioamides. (Dr C V Asokan), Department of Chemistry, Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi University, Kottayam 

14 Vorkey, Cloramma Oxidation and balogeoatjon reactions 
using polymer-supported re-agents. (Dr V N Rojasekharan PiJlai). 
Department of Chemistry, Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam 

Physics 

1 Chaudhun, Sarbe.swar Exact sohidoiis in graviintion theory 
(Dr Kali Chanin Das), Departinejit of Physics, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan 

2 Indira. K A parametric approach lo structural analysis of 
simple molecules osing spectroscopic data. (Dr M K Rudra Waner 
and Dr T R Anarthaknshna), Depoitnient of Physics. Mahatma Gandhi 
University, Kottayam 

3 Kate. Kaibhon Vishwanath Studies on pure and composite 
fast ion conducting systems. (Dr G K Bichilc), Dcpanmeni of Physics, 
Dr Dabasaheb Ambedkar Marathwada University, Aurangabad 

4 Kekne, Praveen A X-ray absorption fine structure studies of 
some samples, (Dr K P Joshi), Department of Physics. Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

5 Rase, Dinesh .Molir.-unj i Clima tic change and pattern of rain¬ 
fall variability over central India. (Dr A B Choudhary), Department 
of Phy,?ics, Nagpur University, Nagpur 


ALL INDIA COUNCIL FOR 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Scheme of Emeritus Fellowship and | 
1 Career Award for Young Teachers i 

; Applications in the prescribed format in tnplicaie J 
I are invited for Emeritus Fellowships and Career I 
j Awards for Teachers in Engineering, Technology, 

I Architecture, Town Planning, Management, 
j Pharmacy, Applied Arts and Crafts. Applications 
completed in all respects aJongwith necessary 
i documents may be forwarded to AICTE through the 
I university/institution/college where the applicant 
i intends to work. However, an advance copy of the 
j application may be sent directly to AICTE. The last 
i date for the receipt of application is February 20, 

115>98. The guidelines along with the formal of the 
j application may be obtained from • 

! Dr. Vipin Garg 

j The Bureau Chief (Career Development) 

( 

I All India Council for Technical Education 
j Indira Gandhi Sports Complex 
I.P. Estate, New Delhi-110 002 
(Tele/Fax No. 011-3379025) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REGIONAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 
(Coundl of Sdenttflc & Industrial 
Research) 

JORHAT 785006, ASSAM, INDIA 
AdverUsement Na 1/98 
Last Date for obtaining application Form : 
174)2-98 

Last Date for SubmlsaioD erf Abdication : 
164)3-98 

Applications are invited in the presenbed 
form from Indian nationals for the following 
posts Educational qualification (EQ). Job 
Requirement fJR) and experience lExp) for the 
posts are given against each post 
A. Scientist 'B’: Group IV(1): Six Posts 
Reservation : SC-1, OBC-2, Unrcserved-3. 
Scale of pay : Rs 2200-75-2800-100-4000 
(Pre-revised) Rs 8.000-275-13,500 (Revised) 

SI No 1 One Post in Organic Chemistry 
(Unreserved) 

EQ 1st Class M.Sc in Organic Chemistry wilh 
not less than 65% marks/Ph D 
JR The incumbent will have to assist the Senior 
Scientists in R&D projects of Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals 

Desirable Preference will be given lo the 
candidates having sufficient R&D experience 
in the field of Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 
SI No 2 One Post of Organic Chemistry 
(Reserved for OBC) 

EQ IstClassM Sc in Organic Chemistry with 

not less than 65% marks/Ph D 

JR To assist the Senior Scientists in the area 

of Natural Product Chemistry 

Desirable Preference will be given to the 

candidates having research cxpenence in the 

area of Natural Product Chemistry 

SI No 3 One Post under Organic Chemistry 

(Unreserved ) 

EQ. 1 St Class M Sc in Organic Chemistry with 
noi less than 65% marks/Ph D 
JR To assist the Senior Scientists in (he area 
of bioactive molecules preferably in the area of 
antiviral agents 

Desirable Preference will be given to the 
candidates having research expenence m the 
field. 

SI No 4 One Post under Inorganic Chemistry 
(Reserved for SC) 

EQ tSt Class M Sc in Inorganic Chemistry 

with not less than 65% marks/Ph D 

JR To assist the Senior Scientists in the R&D 

activities of matefial sciences 

Desirable ' Preference will be given to the 

candidates having research experience m the 

field 

SI No S One Post in Prtroleum & Natural 
Gas (Unreserved) 

EQ 1st Class M Sc in Organic Chemistry with 


not less than 65% marks/Ph D 
JR ' To assist the Senior Scientists working in 
the area of Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Desirable Preference will be given to the 
candidates having research expenence m the 
field, 

SI No 6 OnePostin Biosciences (Reserved 
for OBC) 

EQ 1st Class M Sc m Biochemistry with 
nunimum 65% maiks/Ph D 

JR To assist the Senior Scientists in the R&D 
activities of Biochemistry 

Desirable Preference will be given to the 
candidates having research expenence in the 
field 

B. Junior Techiucal Assistant (JTA), Group 
V-A(l) : Three Posts tUnreserved). 

Scale of pay :Rs 1400-40-1800-50-2300 (Pre- 
re vised) Rs 4.500-125-7,000 (Revised) 

SI No 1 & 2 2 (Two) Posts in Civil 

Enginecnng 

EQ I St Cia.ss Diploma m Civil Engg /Tech of 
3 years fullume duration or its equivalent 

JR The incumbents will have to prepare 
detailed drawings, estimates survey and 
supervision of various construction and 
maintenance work e q road, buildings, water 
supply and sewage system etc 

Desirable Preference will be given to the 
candidates having expenence in similar type of 
work 

SI No 3 1 (One) Post m Eleancal Engmccting 

EQ I si Class Diploma in Electncal Engg/ 
Tech of 3 years fulltime duration or its 
equivalent 

IR The incumbent is required to prepare 
estimates, drawings and supervision of vanous 
electncal construction and maintenance jobs 

Desirable Preference will be given to the 
candidates having expenence in similar type of 
work 
General 

All the candidates must be ready to serve at 
any of the stalions/branch units of the 
laboratory 

Age; For Gr IVil) Scientist ‘B’ Posts 35 
years as on 01-01-98, For Gr V-A (1) JTA. 
Posts 2 B years as on 01 -01 -98 

Upper age limit is rclaxable upto five years 
for SC/ST and three years for OBC candidates 

Presenbed appUcauon forms are ottoinable 
from the Controller of Admimstraiior, Regional 
Research Laboratory (RRL), Joriiat-785006 
(Assam) by sending a self addressed envelope 
of size 23x10 cm beanng Rupees two postage 
stamp on or before 17Ui Feb. 1998 Applica¬ 
tions completed in all respects together with a 
Closed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 25/- (Can¬ 
didates belonging to SC/ST communiues arc 
exeiTifded from payment of application fee). 


payable to Director, RRL, Jorhat-785006 (As¬ 
sam), should reach the Controller of Adminis¬ 
tration, RRL-Jorhat-7B5(X)6 (Assam), not later 
than 16thi March 1998. 

These posts carry usual allowances as 
admissible under the Central Government Rules 
as applicable to the CSIR 

Application!) front the candidates working 
in Govern men t (Jepartmeiits, public sector 
organizations and Government funded research 
agencies will be considered only if forwarded 
through proper channel 

Mere fulfilling the minimum presenbed 
qualification and expenence wiU not entitle a 
candidate for being called for interview 
Candidates will be called for intcview which in 
the opinion of the screening committee are 
considered most suitable 

Relaxation of age limit, qualification and/ 
or expenence will be allowed only in case of 
exceptionally menlonoas candidates with the 
pnor approval of the coinpetent authority 

Physically handicapped persons are 
exempted from payment of examinarion fee 
(IPO) The exemption will however be 
available to only those handicapped persons 
who would otherwise be eligible for 
appointment to the post on the basis of standard 
of medical fitness presenbed for that post 
(including any concession specifically extended 
to the physically handicapped) and who enclose 
with the application form, a necessary certificate 
from the Government hospital/Medical Board 
m support of his claim for being handicapped 

Candidates called for interview will be paid 
single Ilnd class Rail fare by the shortest route 
each way from their normal place or residence 
or from the place from which the journey is 
undertaken, whichever is nearer to the place of 
interview 

Canvassing in any form and/or bnngmg in 
any influence political or otherwise, will be 
treated as disqualificauon for the post 

Appointment to the posts of Scientists will 
be on contract for a period of six years 
(including the period of probation of two years) 
m the first instance 

Interdisciplinary adjustment may be made 
within these posts at the time of seleaion 

Other terms and conditions will be as per 
CSIR rules 

' Interim enquiries will not be attended to 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES, 
DHANBAD-8260()4 
(Deemed University) 

AdvU No. 41(KM>l/98-Estt Dated 12.1.98 

Invites application for the following Fac- 
ulty/Administraiive positions 
1. Professor (Scale of pay Rs 4500-7300/-) 

(i) Chemistry, (n) Cwnputer Science & En¬ 
gineering, (ill) Electrical Engg. (Control & 
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Power System, ElectricaJ Machines) (iv) EHec* 
tronics Engg (v) Fuel TMrhitology, (vi) Ge<rf' 
ogy (Economic Gcology/MinciaJ Expiration/ 
Sedimentology/Stnjctural/Stratigraphy and Pal- 
aeontology), (vii) Geophysics, (vni) 
Managemen(Studies (Marketing/Fmance/ 
Strategic Management/Business Policy), (ix) 
Mathemahcs/^tatistics, (x) Mechanical Engg 
(Themial/Machine Design/Machine Tool/Hy- 
drauhc Machine/Mftrology). (xt) Mining £ngg 
(Mine Surveying/Opencasi/Minc Planning & 
System/Ventilation/Rock Mechanics), (xii) 
Physics (Solid Staie/Theoreiical/Quantum 
Electronicsj 

2. Assistant Professor (Scale of pay Rs 3700- 
5700/-J 

Spccialisalion lu above plus as given be¬ 
low 

(i) Chemistry, (u; Computer Science & 
Engg., (ill) Electronics Eogg (CAD/Aitificia] 
Intelhgence/Digital Elecironics/Information 
Technology/Opto Electronics), (iv) Envinm- 
mental Science & Engg. (v) Geology (Struc¬ 
tural Geology/Economic and Coal Geology/ 
Engineering Geology/Hydro-geolcgy), (vi) 
Geophysics (Oil Exploration/Well Logging/ 
Instrumentation), (vii) Humanities & Social 
Science (Social Science/Philosophy & Sociol¬ 
ogy of Science/Cross Cultural Communication/ 
Peace Studies), (viii) Management Studies 
(Managerial Economics/Personnel Manage¬ 
ment), (ix) Mechanical Engineering, (x) Min¬ 
ing Engineering, (xi) Petroleum Engg (Re- 
fining/Petrochemical/Petmleum Engg) 

Applicants with good academic record but 
inade<]uatc cxpcncnce may be considered for the 
post of Lecturer (scale of pay Rs 2200-400Q/-) 
on contract basis 

3. (i) Finance Officer/Deputy Registrar 

(Finance) (scale of pay Rs 3700- 
5700/-) 

(ii) Medical Officer (Preferably Female) 
(scale of pay Rs 2200-4000/-) 

(ill) Assistant Librarian (scale of pay 
Rs 2200-4000/-) 

(iv) Hindi Officer (scale of pay Rs 2000- 

3500/-) 

(V) Horticulturist (scale of pay Rs 2000- 
3200/-) 

(vi) Chief Security Officer (For Ex-De- 
fence/Police personnel on contract 
basis) 

All Pay scales arc under revision 

Qualification and experience for all posts 
as per UGC/AICTE norms 

The posts also carry allowances, medical. 
LTC benefit." and GPF-cum-PenstonbenefiLsas 
arc applicable lo Indian School of Mines as a 
Deemed University 

Full details regarding the qualifications, age, 
etc and presenbed application form may be 
obtained from the office of the Deputy Regis¬ 
trar (Estt), Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad’82<!i004 by sending a crossed demand 
draft of Rs 50/- (Fifty only) in favour of Reg¬ 
istrar, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad along 
with a self-addressed stamped (Rs 14) enve¬ 
lope of size 30 cm X 12 cm Last date for re¬ 
ceiving application with relevant enclosures m 
the office of the Dy, Registrar (Estt), Indian 
School of Mines, I>faanbad-82ti004 is 28.2.98. 
Candidas from abroad may apply on plain 
paper (Fax No 0326-202380) Any legal dis¬ 


pute regarding above will be restricted withm 
the junsdiction of Dhanbad mily. 

BL Jha 
REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF KERALA 

Thiruvananthapunim-695 034 

NOTIFICATION 

Applications arc invited for appointment to 
following posts (vacancy 1 each) 

1. Warden—University Hostel for Women 
(women candidates only) — Rs 2500-4000- 
Ezhava (reserved) 

2. Tedinkal Assistant — Dept, of Education 

— Rs 2060-3200 — Ezhava (reserved) — 
Purely (xnvisional. likely to be made perma¬ 
nent 

J. Lecturer (i) Futures Studies (Open) (it) 
Insutmg Ptstance Edutauon — Hindi 
(Open) (til) Computer Science ( SC/ST) ~ 
Rs 22004000 

4. Associate Director cum Reader Academic 
Staff College —Rs 3700-5700 (Open) 

5. Assistant Director cum Lecturer Aca- 
tk n !U£.Slag.Callgge.— Rs 2200-4000 (Open) 

For reserved posts, candidates belonging to that 
community lUone need ^ply 
Age (as on 1 1 1998) Post (I) - Not less than 
45 years, (Post) (2) - Not above 35 years. Post 
(3) - No! more than 40 years, Post 14) - Not 
more than 45 years. Post (5) - Not more than 
40 years Usual relaxation as per rules 

Qualification : Post (1) - PC degree Post (2) 

— Es.sent]al, I or II Class M Sc degree with 
not less than 50% marks. Diploma in Video sys¬ 
tems Desirable . ( 1 ) Ph D, (ii) Degree m Edu¬ 
cation, (m) 2 yeans cxpcncnce in Software pro¬ 
duction, Post (3), (4) & (5) - As per UOC nonris 

Cost of application : For Post (1) & (2) 
R.S lOV- (each). Post (3) & (5) - Rs 150/-, 
Post (4) - Rs 300/- 

Mnde of remittance ; By D D drawn on 
S B T/S B I /Dist Co Op Bank (candidates 
resid ing outside the S tate may send D D drawn 
on any Nationalised Bank), in favour of Hnance 
Officer, University of Kerala, payable at 
Thiruvananthapiiram OR by pay-in-slip at the 
University Cash Counter (Applicants who send 
DD should write on its reverse their name and 
purpose for which the DD is drawn) 


Aiqilictfloa forms A more d^alla can be 
had fitom the Section Officer, Forms Secuoti, 
University of Kerala, 'nunivaiianthapuram-34, 
specifying the post and eoclcning D.D/Pay-io- 
slip towai^ cost of ^plication. Last Date : 
I6tb February^ 1996, 

N fi Those who have ^lied for Post (1) in 
response to ntrtification No - PR. 1/626/5/95 
dat^ 10.3.1995 and ftu' posts (4) & (5) in re¬ 
sponse to notification No PR 1/5872/12/91 
d^ed 6 4 1991, should submit fresh applica¬ 
tions, for being considered 
No PR 1/2IS 1/32/97 Or. G. Sidhardfaan 

6th January, 1998 REGISTRAR 


THAPAR INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING & 
TECHNOLOGY: PATIALA 

Advertisement No PA5/1/98 ApplicatKMis 
for the following posts of Assistant Professor 
(3700-125-4950-150-5700) and Lecturer 
(2200-75-2800-100-4000) in the School of 
Managemeni are invited on prescribed 
proforma, obtainable from the office of the 
Registrar by sending a crossed Indian Postal 
Order or Demand Draft for Rs 50/- in favour 
of Registrar, TIET, Post Box No 32, Patiala, 
payable at Patiala 

1 AsslstarU Professor-1 No 
Qualifications : Ph D in appropnale branch 

with 1 St class in Master’s degree in Psychol- 
ogy/Business Adnunistration (Human Re¬ 
source Development) 

( 11 ) 5 years expenence in teachmg/industry/re¬ 
search at the appropnale level 
Note ; Candidates from industry/profession 
with recognised professional work equiva¬ 
lent to Ph D would also be eligible 

Desirable ; Post-doctoral work in Humanities 
and Sciences 

2 Lecturer-1 No 

Qualifications : 1st class Master's degree in 
Psychology/English/Business Administra¬ 
tion (Pei^onnel Management) Ph D will be 
preferred 

Desirable: Expenence of one year in industry 

COMPLETED APPLICATIONS MUST 
REACH BY 16,2.1998. 

REGISTRAR 


National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
17-B, Sri Aurobliuio Marg, New Delhi-110 016 

1 Name of the Past Project Associate Fellow 

2 No of Posts 2 

3 Consolidated Salary. Rs 4600/- p m 

4 Educational Qualificaiion required for the post 

Essential: A doctoral degree, published work with a First or High Second Class Masters 
Degree in Educalion, Soaal Sciences nr disciplines allied to Educabona] Planning and 
Administration 

Desirable : 1 ) Expenence in Teaclrer Education. 11 ) Knowledge of Computers 

5 Duration . 12 Months 

Last date for submission of qiplications to the Registrar, NIEFA, 17-B, Sri Aurobmdo 
Marg, New Delhi is within 20 days of the publicatiwi of this advertisement Candidates 
should be prepared to report for interview at short notice 

^vp 1192(15)97 
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^HWRd, 

Proposals/Applications are invited for the foundation’s following/award/schemes 

i) Saraswati Samman (Rs. 5 lakhs) meant for an outstanding literary work in any 
Indian Language. 

li) Vyas Samman (Rs. 2.50 lakhs) for an outstanding work in Hindi. 

iii) Bihari Puraskar (Rs. 75,000/-) meant for Hindi writers of Rajasthan only. 

iv) Shankar Puraskar (Rs. 1.50 lakhs) given for an outstanding work in Hindi on Indian 
Philosophy, Culture and Art, 

v) Vachaspatl Puraskar (Rs. 75,000/-) for any work written in Sanskrit. 

vi) G.D. Birla award for scientific research (Rs. 1.50 lakhs). 

vii) K.K. Birla Foundation awards for sports (2 Awards each carrying Rs. 75,000/-). 

viii) K.K. Birla Foundation fellowships for Journalists. 

ix) K.K. Birla Foundation fellowships in comparative Indian literature. 

x) K.K. Birla Foundation fellowship in Economics. 

Last dates generally between 15 March & 31 March, 1998. Full details and proposal/ 
application forms etc. may be obtained from the Foundation’s office, Hindustan Times 
House, 10th Floor, 18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110 001. 








THE TAMIL NADU DR. M.G.R. 
MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
CHENNAI-600 032 

NOTIFICATION FOR CONVOCATION 


The Eighth Convocation of the Tamil Nadu Dr. M.G.R. Medical University will be held during 
the month of March 1998. The date, Ume and venue of the Convocation will be published in the 
'news papers separately. All candidates who have qualified for Post Graduate Degrees/Diplo- 
'mas and Under Graduate Degrees In the exaimnations of this University held in 1997 and in 
; the case of Under Graduate Degrees where internship is prescribed, those who complete the 
internship on or before 12.2.1998 are eligible to apply for admission to the Convocation. 

Application Forms will be issued from 5.1 1998 at the reception counter of this University. 

^ Requisitions for application forms for admission to the Convocation in person as well as in 
Absentia” should be addressed to the Controller of Examinations of the University and sent in 
!a cover superscribed as “REQUISITION FOR ISSUE OF CONVOCATION APPLICATION” along 
I with a Demand Draft for Rs. 10/- drawn in favour of the Registrar of the University and a self 
(addressed envelope (24 cm x 10 cm stamped to the value of Rs. 3/-) so as to reach the Univer- 
isity before 16.2.1998. 

' The filled In applicaUons for Convocation together with the convocation fee of Rs. 250/- (if 
I not already paid) should reach the University before 5 p.m. on 18.2.1998. 

No. 40 Anna Salai, Guindy. Chennai-32 J-P- 

^Dated : 1 . 1 .1998. REGISTRAR 
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Celebrating 50 Years of Independence 



Ks •••»# 




We sa/Mfe ffie Tricolour on 

The Republic Day 

26th January; 1998 
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